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Telephone strike 

Chief cause of the telephone strike is the severe case 
of “cultural lag” which afflicts the top management of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, the 
gigantic and fabulously wealthy holding company whose 
twenty operating subsidiaries monopolize telephonic com- 
munications. Not a single one of the demands made by 
the National Federation of Telephone Workers and the 
unions cooperating with it presents an insoluble difficulty. 
Similar demands have been granted or compromised by 
thousand of American corporations. The very conserva- 
tive telephone workers—more than 200,000 of the 
strikers are women—want a wage increase, reduction of 
geographic wage differentials, union security, check-off 
of initiation fees and fines, reduction from eight to five 
years in the time required to gain maximum wage rates, 
increase in pensions from $50 to $100 a month, longer 
vacations, job descriptions of supervisory work, and one 
or two other minor matters. For three months negotia- 
tions were conducted on a local basis, and for three 
months the various companies stalled. The few counter- 
proposals that were made turned out to be red herrings, 
perceptible from miles off, like the offer of some affiliates 
to arbitrate the wage issue alone, or the insulting sugges- 
tion made by the parent company to eliminate the dues 
check-off from the present contract. The difficulty is that 
AT&T is still living in the blissful days of company 
unionism; hopes, perhaps, and not without some reason, 
for a return to the benevolent feudalistic past. It refuses 
to understand that most employes have psychological as 
well as physical needs; that they want recognition and 
an adult, responsible voice in affairs which concern 
them even more than they want good material conditions 
of work. It is unfortunately true that a minority of 
workers does not feel this way about employment. Some 
employes are selfish, irresponsible and incapable of be- 
coming aroused over anything except the size of their 
paycheck. This is notably true of telephone workers, a 
number of whom lack sufficient sense of social responsi- 
bility to be union-conscious. The Company knows this 
well. If it can prevent the union from becoming strong, 
the situation may yet be saved for the good old days. 
Such seems to be the simple strategy of the strike, which 
AT&T did nothing to avoid. It is gambling that the stop- 
page will weaken unionization among its nice employes 
forevermore. 


How fares the school-lunch program? 

Less than a year ago, on June 40, 1946, President 
Truman signed the National School Lunch Act and it 
became Public Law 396 of the 79th Congress. Farmers 
and educators were pleased. The program had a ten-year 
history behind it. The U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
through one or the other of its price-support programs. 


had been in a position to give limited aid to schools since 
the late ’thirties. A long period of study preceded pas- 
sage of the act of 1946, which is noteworthy for its im- 
partiality in providing aid for all non-profit schools with- 
out discrimination. It is not a pork-barrel project or a 
paternalistic child-feeding program, as some would have 
us believe. Rather the act aims to encourage the 
States to develop adequate, impartial programs of their 
own, with increasing State—and diminishing Federal— 
participation. It seeks to promote bettter nutritional 
habits and more intelligent food consumption for the 
general health and security of the nation. It helps the 
farmers by developing new outlets for agricultural prod- 
ucts. Actually so many schools want to participate in the 
benefits of the act that 1946-47 appropriations proved 
inadequate by $23 million. To correct this situation, a 
$75-million appropriation was recommended in the new 
budget. The present Congress has thus far been pleased 
to ignore the needs of the program duly established only 
a year ago, and may render the law ineffective through 
denial of sufficient funds. This is not the way to repeal 
the act or modify approved policy. What does not make 
sense, in view of the temporary urge for economy, is 
the fact that Congress apparently has no intention of 
effecting the million-dollar saving in the agricultural 
price-support program, as was recommended by the Presi- 
dent. Instead it hacks away at our already neglected ed- 
ucational system. With 1948 in mind, this is understand- 
able. The farmer can vote; the children can’t. Of course 
there may be a kickback as farmers come to realize that 
cutting the school-lunch program means denial of another 
desirable outlet for farm products. 


Is Congress anti-iabor? 

Some sincere people have an honest doubt about the 
intentions of the Republican-dominated 80th Congress 
with respect to labor unions. They are not sure whether 
the Congress aims to pass some corrective legislation, 
which they would favor, or whether it is intent on crip- 
pling organized labor. It may help such people to make 
up their minds if they consider what the House of Repre- 
sentatives has just done to the Labor Department’s budg- 
et for fiscal 1948. The Department requested $103.- 
000,000, of which $71,728,000 was ear-marked for the 
State employment services. The total budget was slashed 
$13,000,000, but not a cent was cut from the $71,728,000 
destined for State jobholders. The Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics was cut sixty per cent; the U. S. Conciliation 
Service lost eighty per cent of its operating organization; 
the Wages and Hours Division was reduced twenty-five 
per cent; the National Labor Relations Board, after a 
deep cut last year, was slashed another ten percent. That 
last item is especially revelatory. The Wagner Act, which 
the NLRB administers, affords legal protection to the 
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right of workers to organize for the purpose of collective 
bargaining. Its passage in 1935 indicated that the Con- 
gress was favorably disposed toward labor organizations 
and interested in strengthening them. In view of the 
fact that the Board has at the present time a backlog of 
more than 5,000 cases, that in January alone, 1,145 new 
cases were presented to it, of which 72 per cent were 
petitions for collective bargaining elections, any reduction 
now in its budget indicates that the 80th Congress is in- 
tent on reversing the stand of its predecessor; that, in 
short, it is unfavorably disposed toward labor unions 
and is determined to weaken them. 


Catholic concentration in Germany 

The Pope has been much gratified with the progress 
the Church in Germany is making under its new-won 
freedom, Bishop Aloisius J. Muench of Fargo, Apostolic 
Visitor to Germany, states in an NCWC release of 
April 3. At the same time, the Holy Father expressed a 
grave concern for its “truly colossal problems.” One of 
the most staggering of these rises from the fact that 
Germany now has from six to eight million more Cath- 
olics within her shrunken borders than in 1940. Thur- 
ingia, for example, had a population of 1,740,000, of 
whom 43,000 were Catholics; today there are 500,000 
Catholics there. In Schleswig-Holstein there were 51,000 
Catholics out of 1,400,000; today there are 250,000 more 
Catholics. One parish, taken as a sample, has today 
12,900 souls; in 1940 it had 500. This tremendous con- 
centration comes, of course, from the influx of millions 
of Germans from lands now occupied by the Poles and 
of the Volksdeutsche forced back into Germany from 
Czechoslovakia and other countries. The immediate crisis 
resulting in the Catholic life of these millions is that 
there are not enough priests to serve them (we wonder 
what has happened to the priests who ministered to them 
in their former homes?) and that there are not enough 
churches to take care of them. It is to be ardently hoped, 
of course, that the final disposition of the German fron- 
tiers will allow these millions to resettle so as to ease 
the economie and social burden which is at present in- 
tolerable. But if Germany’s boundaries are not justly 
realigned, the concentration of Catholics in the country 
may indeed be a blessing in disguise, for the higher the 
percentage of Catholics, the firmer, in the nature of 
things, will be Germany’s front against communistic in- 
roads. If only the millions of Catholics now crowded 
into Germany can be supplied with priests and the sac- 
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raments to enable them to remain strong in the faith, 
Moscow may yet find that her efforts to cramp Germany 
economically and territorially will result in a Germany 
politically strong and healthy. Much depends on the 
faith in Germany; there, if ever, workers are needed for 
the vineyard. It is eminently worth our prayer. 


UNRRA Director stresses plight of refugees 
The problem of European refugees has reached its 
critical phase. Their ultimate fate hangs in the balance 
as UNRRA prepares to go out of existence on June 30, 
Unless the nations, within the next eighty days, provide 
the necessary funds for the International Refugee Organ. 
ization (IRO), the world will be confronted with a new 
calamity—inability of any existing organization to help 
the displaced persons who are victims of total war. The 
warning came from Maj. Gen. Lowell W. Rooks, Director 
General of UNRRA, now on an inspection tour in Italy. 
He points out that although twelve governments (fifteen 
ratifications are required) have approved the IRO, none 
of them has yet sent the allotted funds for the yearly 
budget, estimated at between $200,000,000 and $300, 
000,000. The care of refugees in the morths ahead is 
the main humanitarian problem before us. Today the 
displaced persons are concentrated mainly in Germany, 





Austria and Italy. The largest ethnic group among them | 


comprises 250,000 Poles and persons of former Polish | 


citizenship. Other large groups are: 206,871 Ukrainians; 
190,000 Baltic nationals; 130,000 Jews from various 
countries, and 51,501 Yugoslavs. General Rooks calls 
attention to the fact that thousands of refugees live out- 


side of UNRRA camps. Totalitarian governments re- | 


peatedly press for forced repatriation of their respective 
nationals, claiming that refusal to go home constitutes 


them “war criminals.” Great fear prevails that with the | 





signing of peace treaties completed, certain countries, | 


Italy among them, may be forced to hand over all politi- 
cal refugees. UNRRA and U. S. policy now is that none 
will be forced to go against their will. The time has come 
for the United States, Great Britain and France, as 


— 


champions of human rights, to take this problem into | 
their hands and effectively aid in mass resettlement over- | 


seas. The only alternative is abandonment of these hu- | 
man beings to the very forces from which they flee. To | 
adopt this latter course, even through needless delay, is | 


to betray both democracy and Christian principles. 


Deadlock on Germany 


Barring miracles, it is quite certain that the Moscow | 


conference will disband in a week or so with nothing 
essential settled on the future German peace. Even the 
hopes for the Austrian settlement, relatively bright 3 
week ago, have dimmed. In the German treaty talks, the 
Russian delegation has indeed made some concessions 
which have their importance. Moscow has backed down 
on its demand to have the future German political struc- 
ture determined by proportional representation—the 
party list plan—under which she has dominated voting 
in other countries; she has been set back in her hope 
that “democratic parties, free trade unions and other 
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anti-nazi organizations” might be introduced into a pro- 
yisional government; she has relaxed her stand that a 
future German police will be centrally controlled, a step 
the Western Powers fear would lead to a political police 
force. But these Russian concessions are but words as 
yet, and it is possible that she may return to these points, 
to start up the old round of fruitless discussion all over 
again, as she has done in the past. The two key prob- 
lems of the German peace are still as far from solution 
as ever. They are the economic unity of the country and 
its political shape. Russia will not consider discussing 
economic unity until she is assured of reparations from 
current production; the Western Powers say that repara- 
tions cannot be considered until the level of industry is 
raised through economic unity. In the political aspects, 
Russia still demands a centralized government; the West- 
ern Powers want a federated system of states. 


Moscow hopes for fatigue 

There is every indication that Russia is playing a wait- 
ing game. She hopes that Britain, already economically 
strapped, will weary of the burden of occupation costs. 
She entertains much the same hopes for France. As for 
the United States, there is the chance that we may weary, 
too: Congress is in a money-saving mood; there is an 
election year coming; isolationism is not yet dead. It 
must be remembered that if a waiting game is in the 
books, we are far better able to play it than is Russia; 
her need for reparations is so great that she will break 
before we will. It will be a huge shame if peace for Ger- 
many and stability for Europe have to wait on such tac- 
tics, but the world will know at whose door to lay the 
blame. It has been reported that Secretary Marshall will 
“not compromise for the sake of compromise.” if he 
is to stick to fundamental principle, he must be assured 
that the American people behind him will not weary of 
the task of bearing the burden of world responsibility 
that Providence has laid upon us. 


Split in American Orthodox 

A far-reaching and serious split has developed within 
the Russian Orthodox Church in the United States over a 
proposed reconciliation with the Moscow Patriarchate. 
Four bishops known for their strong anti-Soviet feelings 
have been expelled from the Church organization by 
Metropolitan Theophilus of San Francisco, an advocate 
of understanding with Patriarch Alexei of Moscow. The 
expelled bishops are: Archbishop Vitaly of Eastern 
America and Jersey City, Bishop Iosaf of Eastern Can- 
ada and Calgary, Bishop Ieronim of Detroit and Cleve- 
land, and Archbishop Tikhon of Western America and 
Seattle. Bishops favoring submission to the Moscow 
Patriarchate, are: Metropolitan Theophilus, Bishop John 
of Alaska, Bishop Benjamin of Pittsburgh, Bishop Leonty 
of Chicago, and Bishop Anthony of Western Canada and 
Montreal. The break grew out of recent opposition of 
the four prelates to action taken in November 1946, 
when the Orthodox Synod, by a majority vote, decided 
to accept the spiritual hegemony of Patriarch Alexei of 
Moscow. Dissident bishops opposed what they call “sub- 


mission to the apostate Red Church,” which allegedly 
approves the Soviet Government's persecution of non- 
conforming Christians within the USSR. Observers here 
recall that the new Orthodox Church of the Soviet Union 
enjoys all-out support of pro-Russian governments in 
Eastern Europe. For example, the 75th anniversary of 
the Bulgarian Exarchate of the Orthodox Church was 
celebrated ir Sofia on March 2, 1947, with full coopera- 
tion of the Government, headed by that long-standing 
enemy of the church, Georgi Dimitrov. In Yugoslavia, 
where the Catholic Church and its flock experience nu- 
merous restrictions, Patriarch Gavrilo, head of the Ser- 
bian Orthodox Church has come to terms with Tito and 
become an outspoken leader of the Soviet-sponsored Pan- 
Slavic movement. The new rift in the Orthodox Church 
occurred on the eve of a visit to this country by Metro- 
politan Gregory of Leningrad and Novgorod. As a dele- 
gate of Patriarch Alexei, he comes to discuss plans of 
reconciliation with the leaders of the Russian Orthodox 
Church in America. 
Archbishop Cushing on “liberals” ; 
Taking occasion of the nineteenth annual conference 
of the Catholic Association for International Peace in 
Boston last week, Archbishop Richard J. Cushing said 
that it is truly surprising that moderns who call them- 
selves “liberal” should have such a manifest hostility to 
the Holy Father. And what is more surprising, he con- 
tinued, is that this hostility is to be found even among 
those who especially identify themselves with peace plan- 
ning and peace work. Without referring to an inflam- 
matory sermon delivered by Pierre van Paassen in a 
Boston Unitarian Church a short while earlier, Arch- 
bishop Cushing said that what people are calling liberal- 
ism is as a matter of fact an obstacle to the building of 
peace. This once noble name has been so corrupted by 
the bad thinking and political abuses of the past cen- 
tury and a half that it no longer commands the respect 
it once enjoyed. The Archbishop went on to say: 


Many of those nowadays who call themselves lib- 
erals sincerely wish to profess their adherence to 
the ancient values behind the old word liberal, 
rather than their approval of the crimes committed 
by the political factions who appropriated that once 
glorious name and brought it into dishonor. 


The Association, whose president is Thomas H. Mahony, 


Boston lawyer, has produced a series of studies termed 
by the Archbishop “one of the most impressive modern 
catalogues of Catholic moral and social teaching.” Its 
most recent study is “Peace in the Atomic Age.” 


De Gaulle’s problem 

Since General de Gaulle is not credited with possessing 
a highly developed political acumen, it may be a waste 
of time to fish for political wisdom in his declaration 
to the French people on April 7. The main idea he 
expressed was that France might best maintain a kind 
of equilibrium between the United States and Russia, as 
two mighty and contending Powers who threaten to 
crush the world between them. This manner of speaking 
was speedily noted by Americans as somewhat out of 
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line with the General’s remarks at Strasbourg only the 
day before, when he said that “if a new tyranny should 
ever menace all or part of the world, we may be certain 
that the United States and France would be together to 
oppose it.” But it is in line with what may be a deliberate 
policy of keeping people in a state of conjecture while 
he continues his projected speaking tour. To an un- 
initiated observer across the sea, it looks as if de Gaulle 
is conscious of his precarious position with regard to 
the French working classes. The one thing which these 
workmen fear and dread, like workmen in many other 
countries, is the possibility of a military coup d’état. On 
the other hand, de Gaulle can appeal to a powerful dis- 
trust and disillusionment among the same workers with 
regard to communism; so much so, that at present the 
strongest communist appeal in France is made to the 
conservative rural classes, rather than to the industrial 
workers. De Gaulle apparently has now come to believe 
that France’s salvation lies with the West and with a 
Europe reorganized and unified along western lines, and 
that he can be a leader towards this end. But he has still 
a very narrow path to tread, if he wishes to keep the 
good will of those who most of all can make or break 
any French political candidates. 


Reds routed in ILGWU 
Way back in the mid-twenties, the Communists very 
nearly captured the International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers Union. To clinch their hold over the organization, 
they called a disastrous political strike which almost 
destroyed the union. An aroused membership dumped 
the Commies then and there and went on, under the 
leadership of men like David Dubinsky, Luigi Antonini 
and Julius Hochman, to build one of the most progres- 
sive unions in the country. But the commissars on Thir- 
teenth Street have never lost hope of taking over New 
York’s garment workers. Year after year they have 
pecked away at the union’s leadership, and year after 
year they have been rebuffed. Too many hard-bitten 
members of the ILGWU still remember with anger the 
betrayal of the twenties. It was no great surprise, then, 
that the elections last month resulted in a crushing vic- 
tory for the Dubinsky regime. Although the Communists 
conducted their usual unlovely but intensive campaign, 
they ended up with exactly eleven and one-half per cent 
of the total New York vote. Commented doughty little 
Dave Dubinsky: 
The dismal failure of the communist attempt to dis- 
rupt our organization and the steady decline of their 
influence in our midst is best evidenced by the fact 
that, while three years ago they obtained about 
17,000 votes as against 89,000 votes cast for the 
administration in New York, amounting to 1414 per 
cent, they got only 1114 per cent this year, and actu- 
ally lost 2,300 followers, despite the fact that the 
total vote increased by 2,000. 
To all the officers and members of the New York locals 
our hearty congratulations. In refusing to compromise 
the principles of liberal, democratic trade unionism, they 
have once again set a fine example for all American 
unions. 
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Democracy at work in Japan 

Two things about the Japanese elections, held on April 
6, 1947, deserve special attention. Widespread knowl. 
edge of them should go a long way toward strengthening 
democracy the world over. First is the fact that despite 
the presence of occupying forces, the voting was as free 
as any ever held in the Orient. Second fact was the 
clearcut manifestation of Japanese political thinking, 
Judging from the returns, the people evidently see more 
hope in establishing a decent political order than in 
looking for a radical socio-economic revolution, as of. 
fered to them with considerable fanfare by the Socialists 
and Communists. The latter especially suffered a crush. 
ing defeat, whereas the victors were moderate, indepen- 
dent elements. While it is true that in many cities and 
villages an apathetic indifference to voting manifested 
itself, this can be interpreted as a characteristic trait of 
slow-moving Japanese. As Premier Shigeru Yoshida ex. 
plained, the Japanese people are very skeptical of any 
radical promises. In the past they were forced to sup. 
port the dangerous policy of the militaristic clans, which 
only resulted in the complete destruction of the Empire, 
The left-wing parties, supported surreptiously by an in- 
terested neighbor, had embarked upon a course of openly. 
advocated revolution, the pattern of which can easily be 
discerned in the countries of Eastern Europe. But com. 
munist leaders failed to win even a single office, a dem- 
onstration of weakness which hardly justifies the party’: 
existence. The election served to vindicate General Mac- 
Arthur’s political policy in Japan. He encouraged the 
exercise of freedom, together with basic civil liberties, 
hitherto frowned upon by Japanese leaders. The Japanese 
themselves indicated willingness to follow the path of a 
free people by adopting a liberal constitution. In the last 
election, by repudiating revolution from the left, they 
showed their determination to retain their rights and 
liberties. 


The Mestrovic exhibit 

For the first time in twenty years, Yugoslavia’s Ivan 
Mestrovic, greatest of living sculptors, is holding an ex- 
hibit of his works in this country. Chief among the pieces 
to be shown at the Metropolitan Art Museum in New 
York City April 11 and through May, is his Pietd, per- 
haps the greatest religious work of sculpture since the 
Renaissance. Into the five figures of this marvelous group 
Mestrovic has poured, to use his own words, all that his 
passionate nature could conceive of the sorrows of his 
own land, of war’s agony. Threatened with death by a 
quisling government, like his own beloved Archbishop 
Stepinatz, he would, as a loyal Catholic, have shared 
the Archbishop’s prison under Tito, who sought his ruin. 
But after he had been helped by the Holy Father, Mestro- 
vic took refuge in Switzerland, 1943-46. Again, in 1946, 
he was befriended in Rome by Pope Pius XII as well a 
by our American academicians. He is now residing in 
Syracuse, N. Y., where he is professor of sculpture ¢ 
the Syracuse University School of Fine Arts. His work # 
a mighty inspiration to those who look for the spirit’ 
triumph in modern art. 
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for some weeks it has become clear that, whatever was 
to be the fate of Mr. Lilienthal as chairman of the 
American Atomic Commission, his own personality and 
record played a minor part in the long dispute. It seems 
to have been forgotten that Mr. Lilienthal has for some 
months been functioning in the position for which the 
Senate held hearings. In fact, his nomination was sent to 
the Senate last October and, on the failure of the Senate 
to act, the President gave him an interim appointment. 
If he were going to betray the atomic secrets to the 
Russians, he could have done so long since. 

In order to understand the real reason for the long 
fght, it is necessary to go back almost to Hiroshima. 
Almost as soon as the bomb was first launched on Japan. 
the atomic scientists who had worked on it got a severe 
case of jitters, which was partly scientific, partly con- 
sientious. As a result, they quickly organized, and un- 
dertook a tremendous campaign with three slogans: 
“There is no secret about it. There is no defense against 
it. It must be owned internationally.” 

To these three propositions there was added a fourth: 
control of atomic energy in the United States must be 
in the hands of civilians. In this fourth point, the scien- 
tists were not altogether altruistic. For years they had 


smarted under what they considered the stupid rule of 
the military, which, on its part, justified its actions by 
what it called “security,” that is, keeping the secret. 
Scientists, used to pursue truth with no practical aim in 
view, simply could not see themselves subject to the 
same military discipline in a long vista of peace. 

The principle of civilian control was finally accepted 
as American doctrine by the Congress, under the intelli- 
gent and energetic guidance of Senator Brien McMahon. 
And by civilian control, it must be remembered that this 
meant civilian governmental control.‘No private group 
should be allowed to control such a portentous scientific 
discovery, or chaos would ensue. The law was passed, 
but the powerful military and private-power lobbies have 
never ceased to try to get it changed. Mr. Lilienthal just 
happened to get caught in the cross-fire between the 
advocates of military-plus-private-enterprise control and 
civilian control, with which latter position he was in 
accord, and because of which the President originally 
appointed him to his position. 

It can be imagined, then, with what alarm Senator 
Taft was received when he revealed that he had become 
converted to the military viewpoint. Nobody denies that 
the Army and Navy should have available to them, as 
they now have, all the inventions and materials which 
the atomic scientists may develop. But it is contrary to 
all our American traditions that control of such a thing 
as atomic energy be placed under supreme military 


control. WILFRID PARSONS 








Underscorings 





Centenary of the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. This 
month the Brothers of the Sacred Heart are celebrating 
the centenary of their coming to the United States. As 
is fitting, Mobile, Alabama, will be the center of the 
jubilee celebrations; for it was the zealous first bishop of 
Mobile, Most Rev. Michael J. Portier, who brought the 
Brothers from France to America in 1847. It is fitting, 
too, that the Jesuits should participate in celebrating 
with the Brothers their annus mirabilis. When Brother 
Polycarp, Superior General of the Brothers, sent the five 
pioneers—Brothers Alphonse, Athanasius, David, Placide 
and John Baptist—to lay the foundations of the Brothers’ 
apostolate in Mobile, they sailed on the Anna in company 
with Father Francis de Sales Gautrelet, S.J., and his five 
Jesuit confreres, who were on their way to take charge 
of Spring Hill College. The Brothers and the Jesuits have 
ever since been closely associated. 

>A diocesan missionary, Father Andrew Coindre, 
founded the Brothers of the Sacred Heart at Lyons, 
France, in 1821. At his death in 1826, his brother, 
Father Vincent Coindre, assumed direction of the new 
congregation until 1841, when he turned over full charge 
of their affairs to the Brothers themselves. At a general 


chapter held in September 1841, Brother Polycarp was 
elected the Superior General. 

>From their first American foundation—St. Vincent’s 
School in Mobile—the work of the Brothers gradually 
spread out in many directions. They started the Cathedral 
School in Mobile in 1848. Their first novitiate was opened 
in 1853; their famous St. Stanislaus Academy at Bay 
St. Louis, Miss., in 1854; St. Raphael’s School, Dubuque, 
Iowa, in 1857; a boys’ school and orphanage at Natchez 
in 1865; and the now thriving St. Aloysius High School, 
New Orleans, in 1869. And so the expansion went on. 
Today the Brothers of the American Province conduct 
orphanages and schools in the archdioceses of New 
Orleans, Boston and New York, and in the dioceses of 
Alexandria, Brooklyn, Manchester, Mobile, Natchez, 
Oklahoma City, Portland, Me., Providence and Trenton. 
Their sixteen schools are educating some 10,000 boys. 
> What the Brothers of the Sacred Heart have been doing 
for Catholic youth in the United States for a hundred 
years, other congregations of Brothers have likewise been 
doing as collaborators in the same sacred cause. And so 
it is that in congratulating the Brothers of the Sacred 
Heart on completing the first century of their magnifi- 
cent apostolate, we bear witness to the inestimable ser- 
vices which all the teaching brotherhoods have rendered 
in training unnumbered thousands of American youth in 
the ways of knowledge and the knowledge of God. 

A. P.F. 
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Editorials 





Mr. Gromyko’s reply 


Ringside seats in Madison Square Garden will soon be 
taking second place compared to seats at coming United 
Nations debates. Over 6,000 persons were turned away 
from the Security Council chamber at Lake Success on 
April 7. Those who squeezed in to hear the Soviet repre- 
sentative, Andrei Gromyko, Soviet Deputy Foreign Min- 
ister, reply to the Truman proposals on Greece and 
Turkey, found him completely alive to the possibilities 
of the big occasion. His prepared talk was given in 
English, not Russian, delivered in a conciliating, pro- 
fessorial tone of voice; and copies of it were distributed 
beforehand to the press. He charged the United States 
with intervention in the internal affairs of another coun- 
try, and the President with by-passing the United Na- 
tions. He asked that a commission be established by the 
Security Council to make sure that U. S. help for Greece 
should be administered exclusively for the benefit of the 
Greek people. Though the U. S. delegate, Warren R. 
Austin, had said nothing at any time about sending any 
military assistance to Greece, Mr. Gromyko took for 
granted this was intended, and denounced any such pro- 
posed action. 

If there was any expectation of fireworks as a result 
of the Soviet speech, such expectation was disappointed. 
Mr. Austin simply stood on his previous proposal, of 
leaving a temporary committee on the Greek border so 
that up-to-the-minute information on border affairs could 
be at the disposal of the UN Commission when it would 
report in Geneva. His plan was seconded by the British 
delegate. Australia’s gruff W. R. Hodgson expressed his 
view that the interests of the United Nations would be 
safeguarded if Senator Vandenberg’s plan were adopted, 
which would give the last word on help to Greece and 
Turkey to a majority vote of the Council. 

In the meantime, it may be well to recall why Mr. 
Gromyko does not, and cannot conceivably, bring up the 
real issue behind any discussion of the President’s pro- 
posal to put some kind of halt to Russia’s relentless 
expansion. There can be no open treatment of the issue 
so long as it is conducted on the totally unreal plane of 
endeavoring to “understand Russia,” and find some kind 
of common denominator between the “Russian point of 
view” and that of the western world. What we are deal- 
ing with is not even a Russian point of view; it is not 
even Russia. What the Russian people silently think, 
what ideas and sentiments the actual “Mikhail,” the real 
Russian common man, may possess, is something which 
remains totally closed to us. The one thing we are com- 
pletely and irrefutably certain of is just that which Mr. 
Gromyko actually represents, which is not the Russian 
people, but Stalinism. And Stalinism is not a nation but 
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a movement, a 
trenched in the fortified camp of the Soviet Union and 
the satellites it has taken over. 


The foundation for the Stalinist movement is an abso. | 


lute slave state, ruled by a specially selected and care. 
fully instructed hierarchy, and imprisoned in one vag 
armed camp of 200 million souls, with indirect powe 
exerted over some 80,000,000 more. All means—terro;. 
abject slavery, mass killings and political treachery— 
are legitimate ways of maintaining this slave state and 
enabling it to compete economically with the capitalis 
countries of the world. 

Said Senator Fulbright: “If Africa, Asia and Europ 
were subjected to the exclusive control we have come to 
know as the ‘iron curtain,’ our future would indeed kk 
dark . . . we could not survive as an armed camp doing 
business only with ourselves.” 

This is why Mr. Gromyko’s debates can be regarded 
merely as a rather fantastic show. Grinning cadets ma 
humorously shake hands with him, casual spectators ma) 
enjoy his sang-froid, but the ordinary common sense ¢ 
the American people is rapidly catching up with what 
the score really is in the debate between freedom and 


slavery. 


Central Valley project and 
U. S. land policy 


Current congressional bills proposing to modify law 
governing the Central Valley Project have more tha 
local significance. Others than Californians have ip 
terests at stake in this latest threat to our traditional lani 
policy. Interest should grow as more and more citizen: 
come to realize that millions of dollars appropriated fo 
the betterment of agriculture and protection of the family 
farm principle are now in danger of being diverted ti 
the purposes of large commercial landowners. These in 
dividuals want all the benefits of the project but none ¢ 
its restrictions. Wherefore they propose to change the 
law which regulates excess holdings in land. 

A question of principle is involved. Hence some te 
flection on the historical basis for United States lani 
policy is called for. History, recent and ancient, demor- 
strates that private ownership of productive property cal 
be effectively destroyed or unnecessarily abridged i: 
either of two ways. One lies along the road of communi 
tic collectivization; the other along that of progressivt 
concentration of wealth in the hands of a few. Bol 
methods are severely condemned in the writings of tht 
Popes; both are rejected in the traditional American cor 
cept of private enterprise. 

Unfortunately, much of our American campaign ! 


worldwide, universal movement, ep. 
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behalf of the dignity of the person and in defense of his 
rights has been directed against the communist menace 
alone. Our norms and practice in regard to monopoly are 
by no means clear. In fact, for reasons difficult to under- 
stand, we choose to shut our eyes to the growing threat 
of concentrated wealth which progressively reduces 
American citizens to proletarian status. With what ap- 
proaches childish naivete we allow our attention to be 
diverted from the capitalistic collectivists as we look in 
all directions for allies in the fight against communism. 
A calm consideration of the facts should lead us to realize 
that the desire for productive ownership can be frus- 
trated in other ways than by nationalization. 

Different degrees of concentration are required for 
rational and efficient production in various industries. 
Railroads are hardly a family-sized project, nor are some 
of our manufacturing and service industries. But agricul- 
ture has long been and can remain a family-type enter- 
prise. Periodically in the world’s history it is menaced 
by the commercial collectivists, who threaten to over- 
throw the family-farm pattern and proceed to reduce as 
many farmers as possible to the status of underpaid. 
propertyless wage-slaves who till the broad acres of pros- 
perous landowners. 

Europe and Latin America, as well as Asia, have seen 
much of their land thus concentrated in earlier genera- 
tions. This concentration, combined with under-indus- 
trialization and lack of technical know-how. contributed 
materially to-the pauperization of the peasants. Let those 
who can read look at the record. When it comes to land 
and its tilling. the threat to private property and the 
family comes as much from selfish landholders as it does 
from government ownership. Lenin knew this well, and 
opportunistically exploited the grievances of the dispos- 
sessed in persuading peasants to the Revolution. 

History is repeating itself in the Central Valley of 
California, as elsewhere throughout the West. The article 
of Bishop Armstrong of Sacramento in this issue tells 
the story. Land monopolies grow and the ranks of the 
migrant agricultural workers are swelled as farms of 
thousands of acres come to depend upon cheap labor. 

To prevent just such abuses our Government in the 
nineteenth century put acreage restrictions on home- 
stead projects. Later, with the passage of the Reclamation 
Acts in this century, ownership limitations were laid 
down as conditions for participation in the benefits of 
irrigation. When the Central Valley irrigation project was 
planned in the "thirties such limitations were included. 

Today the owners of our native latifundia are dis- 
pleased that they cannot get cheap government irriga- 
tion water for limitless acres. Through Senate Bill 66 (in- 
troduced by Senator Downey) they would have all “ex- 
cess land provisions” made inapplicable. In House Bill 
655 (introduced by Representative Elliott) we read: “No 
benefit of the Federal reclamation laws shall ever be 
denied because of the size of any holding of private lands 
within or served by said projects.” Was land greed ever 
more blatant in denying to the Government its right and 
duty to regulate ownership of private property for the 


common good? 


Safety in the Mines 


Coal mining has always been a hazardous occupation, 
and probably always will be. While a good deal of 
progress in safety regulation has been made during the 
past twenty years—the present fatality rate is eighty-five 
a month compared with a monthly average of 129 deaths 
over the past forty-six years—the recent disaster at Cen- 
tralia, Illinois, shows that there is still room for consid- 
erable improvement. At the moment, the public is in the 
mood to act instead of talk; but if anything effective is 
going to be done, we must keep politics and personalities 
out of the tragedy and get down to facts. Simple though 
they are, they indicate eloquently what is wrong with 
the safety laws now in force. 

Under existing legislation, the responsibility for en- 
forcing safety regulations in coal mining rests exclusively 
with the States. The Federal Government, through the 
Bureau of Mines in the Interior Department, has the 
power to investigate safety conditions and make recom- 
cendations to the owners of the mines, but the latter are 
free to accept or reject the recommendations as they see 
fit. (Even this mild Federal intervention was opposed 
for eleven years by the mine owners.) The result is that 
effective responsibility for seeing that mining is a reason- 
ably safe occupation rests on State governments and the 
consciences of the individual mine owners. 

How this system works was graphically illustrated by 
the Centralia tragedy. 

On November 4, 1946, Federal inspectors visited the 
Centralia mine, found no “imminent danger,” but listed 
sixty-one items of non-compliance with Federal regula- 
tions, nineteen of which were of “major importance.” 
Under the terms of the Krug-Lewis agreement, which 
stipulated compliance with Federal standards of safety 
during the course of Government possession of the mines, 
Captain N. H. Collisson of the Navy, who is administer- 
ing the mines as Secretary Krug’s deputy, ordered the 
operator of the Centralia property, on November 25, to 
comply with the inspection reports. Copies of the reports 
were posted at the mine and sent to the national and 
regional headquarters of the United Mine Workers. 

On March 17 a routine check was made on the prog- 
ress made in complying with the directive of November 
25. Still later another check was made. It revealed that 
the operator of the Centralia mine had given misleading 
information to the Federal inspectors. 

Meanwhile State authorities conducted their own in- 
vestigation, but this resulted in no effective enforcement. 
On March 3, four of the miners at Centralia wrote to 
Governor Green begging him to direct the Illinois De- 
partment of Mines and Minerals to enforce the safety 
laws. Governor Green was away at the time and never 
saw the letter, which was referred to the State Depart- 
ment of Mines. Nothing happened. 

And so it came about that, on March 25, three of the 
four men who signed the letter to Governor Green died, 
and with them 108 others. 

Now even though the case is complicated by the fact 
that the Government is in possession of the mines, the 
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weakness in our safety legislation is clearly due to divid- 
ed responsibility. It is equally clear that in too many 
cases some of the States are doing a very poor job of 
both regulation and enforcement. Fortunately, the tragic 
deaths at Centralia are being investigated by an able 
committee of the U. S. Senate. We call this divided re- 
sponsibility to their attention; and we would remind 
them, when the time comes to report back to the Senate, 
of the sound principle that when lower agencies fail to 
effect necessary reforms, the National Government has 
the right and duty to assume responsibility. 

In giving the Federal Bureau of Mines the power to 
enforce its standards lies the best hope of removing the 
blood from the nation’s coal. 


Common-denominator 

e o 
religion 
When two American magazines of gargantuan circulation 
devote concurrently an article and an editorial to the 
subject of religion, we may be sure that it is a timely 
topic. Life’s editorial for April 7, “The Road to Reli- 
gion,” and Harry Emerson Fosdick’s article in the April 
Ladies’ Home Journal, “Why Religion Helps Mess Up 
the World,” will be read by at least some 20 million 
Americans. Such an interest in religion is heartening; 
but the loose thinking these journalistic attempts will 
disseminate is regrettable and needs correction. 

Some statements in the Life editorial are quite sensible. 
Such are, for example: “religion is not the brotherhood 
of man—without the Fatherhood of God, man’s efforts 
to live by the light of altruism have always landed him 
in its dark opposite”; “no code of ethics is an adequate 
substitute for religion.” But other false or misleading 
remarks dilute such healthy attitudes. We are told that 
the “other-worldly precept is not unique with Christianity 
. . . but is the greatest common denominator of all the 
great religions.” This to ignore utterly the fact that 
Christianity’s otherworldliness is not Christianity’s unless 
it is in imitation of Christ, and that is not common to 
all the world’s religions. Similarly, to state that “Dosto- 
evsky and St. Teresa bear witness to identical ecstasies” 
is to obscure the essential difference that the saint’s have 
been officially authenticated by God’s seal of approval; 
the Russian novelist’s have not; it is possible that his 
were hallucinations; hers have been solemnly declared 
facts. 

Far fuzzier and more dangerous are the half-truths 
that debilitate Dr. Fosdick’s article. As the title leads one 
to believe, the author holds that religion, instead of 
being the world’s one great force for unity, has done 
more than any other single element to keep alive and 
promote disunity. This follows, as Dr. Fosdick reasons, 
because each religion has stubbornly and foolishly in- 
sisted on its own rites, variations and customs to the 
obscuring of the essentials which, he thinks, all religions 
have in common. If all religions would insist only on the 
common “universals,” we might some day get a universal 
religion to be the world’s great unifying force. 
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This summary of Dr. Fosdick’s thought prompts the 
following observations. 

First, religion, as such and of its very nature, cannot 
be a cause of disunity. Religion is essentially the binding 
of man to God. And love is the supreme expression of 
that “binding.” Now, as St. John bluntly puts it: “if any 
man say, I love God, and hateth his brother, he is a liar,” 
If a Buddhist, a Mohammedan, a Jew, a Protestant, a 
Catholic sincerely loves God, he is ipso facto a source of 
unity among his fellow men. 

Second, apparently sincere believers have actually in 
the course of history come into disunion and conflict, 
God alone knows the reality of their sincerity; they may 
have been motivated by actual hatred in so far as they 
were not motivated by religion. Granting their sincere 
religious motivation, however, it is false to say, as Dr, 
Fosdick does, that: “not all the atheists and communistic 
materialists in the world do religion so much harm as 
this” strife among believers. Never, in all the religious 
wars of the past, have there been the brutal, calculating 
mass-extermination and utter disregard of human worth 
that motivate the forces of irreligion in the world 
today. 

Third, granting for argument’s sake that it is desirable 
to get down to common essentials, who is to determine 
those essentials? Dr. Fosdick asks for one moral law for 
all men. Very good, but he happens to hold that eutha. 
nasia is consonant with moral law. Is this an “unessential 
difference,” and are the Catholic Church and all others 
who recognize the primacy of the natural law to yield on 
it, to blink the truth for the sake of “unity”? 

Last, the whole assumption on which such a plea for 
unity is based is false. That assumption is that religion, 
man’s essential relationship with God, is something that 
the unaided human mind can discover in its fulness, map 
out in all detail and follow completely. If all religions 
could only gather at a round table, they could, runs the 
thought, discuss and yield and compromise until a least 
common denominator was discovered. Men, in other 
words, would make the faith they choose to follow. 

But faith is a gift of God. My binding to God through 
love is not a permission to love God as | choose, after 
my fashion; it is to love God as He wills to be loved, 
and in all the details He chooses to show. He has shown 
us how He wills to be loved by the revelation of His 
Divine Son. Long before this age the whittling-away of | 
“non-essentials” had whittled away Christ. It is to be | 
feared that it has whittled away even God Himself, that | 
common-denominator religion is actually irreligion. 

Religion is a source of love. If religionists, of what | 
ever creed, love God sincerely, they have God’s grace, | 
they live in the spirit of Christ. In God’s providence that : 
spirit may bring them into actual fellowship in the Body | 
of Christ. The best way toward the realization of a uni 
versal church is to encourage men to live holily, in a 
ardent pursuit of truth and justice under their present | 
sincere convictions. Such men, and not corner-cutters, 
are the instruments with which God will work out His 
plans for achieving religious and social unity in the 
world. 
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Family farm vs 
factory farm 


Bishop Armstrong of Sacramento discusses the campaign 
(which is also the subject of an editorial in this issue) to 
remove the acreage limitation from the Reclamation Act. 

The question, roughly, is whether we 





Most Rev. Robert J. Armstrong 


shall irrigate the family-size farm or 
liquidate it. 





Psalm 106: “He turned rivers into what was a desert and 
fountains of water into a thirsty land; and there He 
made the hungry dwell and they founded a city in which 
to live; and they sowed fields and planted vineyards and 
obtained the harvest of fruits.” 

The problem of California in its efforts to secure water 
for its parched lands is not without interest to every 
American by reason of the magnitude of the project and 
the issues that are involved therein. 

Surrounded by the snow-capped Sierras in the east 
and separated from the Pacific Ocean by the Coast Range 
on the west, the Central Valley of California is a great 
basin—an area larger than the State of Illinois—oval- 
shaped, more than 500 miles long and 100 miles wide, 
extending from Mt. Shasta in the north and Tehachapi 
Mountains in the south, comprising an area of 60,000 
square miles. In it are approximately 1,500,000 people. 
It contains about 9,000,000 acres of irrigable land. Be- 
cause of deficient rainfall, the land must be irrigated for 
the successful growing of the fruit and vegetable crops 
for which the valley is world-famous. Only one-third of 
the land is now watered. 

The Sacramento River, which drains the north portion 
of this valley, flows to the south, where it joins the San 
Joaquin and empties into the ocean. The latter river 
draining the southern two-thirds of the valley gets but 
one-third of the total rainfall. As no rain falls from 
spring to autumn, the rivers either dry up or run very 
low. 

Particularly for the southern valley has it been neces- 
sary for the farmers to pump water from wells. These 
were once shallow, but through excessive need of water 
the wells have had to be deepened, and in recent years 
the need has become acute. 

To meet this problem, and also to bring the entire 
area under cultivation, the Federal Reclamation Bureau 
was asked by California to undertake a vast engineering 
enterprise. It has to build dams at various places in the 
mountains, and there balance the available water supply 
for the whole valley. This would add thousands of acres 
of irrigated land for the creation of prosperous farms 
and communities. These reservoirs of water would also 
supply hydroelectric power. Releasing the water in the 
summer months, they would not only insure navigation 
in the Sacramento River, but also maintain a flow of 
fresh water which can serve as a barrier to keep the salt 
water from backing up into both the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin Rivers. This is a tremendous project, one 
of the greatest in the world, and these incidental benefits 
play a great part in justifying the cost of its construction 
and maintenance. 

More important than the physical features of this 
master plan, however, is the question of the policies and 


principles under which these costly works are built and 
operated. 

The Reclamation Bureau was established in 1902 to 
reclaim the arid West. When President Theodore Roose- 
velt urged the passage of the act authorizing it, he said 
prophetically: “Our people as a whole will profit, for 
successful homemaking is but another means of up- 
building the nation.” 

The Bureau’s ideal has always been to establish family 
owned and operated farms and therefore it set a limit of 
320 acres for husband and wife. This principle of limit- 
ing acreage in single ownership to be served by water 
from a Federal Reclamation Project was clearly laid 
down in the Federal Reclamation Act of 1902. It was 
signed by President Roosevelt and hailed at the time as 
a great Republican measure. In fact, the policy was sup- 
ported by both parties, and this endorsement has been 
renewed since by each party when in power. 

The purpose of acreage limitation is to promote sound 
communities of independent farmers who will make 
homes on the land. It controls speculation. Those who 
own more than this limit can receive project water for 
320 acres, but for no more unless they agree to sell their 
excess lands at fair, appraised prices. 

These provisions have been successfully applied in 
many areas and have given the nation such outstanding 
communities as those in the Yakima Valley in Washing- 
ton, the Boise Valley in Idaho, the Salt River Valley in 
Arizona and many others. The same rule applies to the 
present Columbia Basin Project, where, in fact, the limit 
is eighty acres per family; so those who own thousands 
of acres will only obtain water for eighty of them. Thus 
the law encourages small acreage and is the enemy of 
monopoly and speculation. 

Conditions in the California Basin are somewhat dif- 
ferent than in other reclamation projects, for there al- 
ready exist large land holdings in this territory. In one 
section of the valley to the south, large landed estates 
are numerous. It has been computed that in the southern 
section alone 1,183,000 acres are owned by 376 individ- 
uals or corporations. In four counties, the thirteen larg- 
est owners possess twenty per cent of the land. There are 
four who own 447,000 acres; three who own 54,000; six 
who own 68,000. In recent years a great investment has 
been made by liquor interests in the purchase of vine- 
yards thousands of acres in extent. It must be borne in 
mind, however, that these holders of vast possessions are 
not directly penalized by reason of their landed wealth. 
Their present private systems of irrigation remain their 
own; in fact they may be benefited if the underground 
waters are restored. 

When in 1937 the project was authorized by Congress, 
State and Congressional leaders from California were 
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conspicuous at the hearings in urging passage of legis- 
lation which specifically states that the usual provisions 
of the Reclamation Bureau will apply. They knew that 
interest-free money meant a handsome subsidy to Cali- 
fornia water users. Perhaps they thought the law could 
be ignored or might be changed after the project was 
built with Federal funds, thus ignoring the fact that this 
project is an investment by the nation’s taxpayers for 
the establishment of family-sized farms. 

Oblivious of the terms of the contract which was en- 
tered into with the Bureau of Reclamation and which 
California landowners should and must have understood 
at the time, a determined effort is now being made in 
Congress for repeal of the acreage limitation. It can 
readily be seen that the great benefits which are sup- 
posed to follow upon this repeal would accrue solely to 
owners of large acreages. The present heavy pumping 
charges they must pay and which serve as some restraint 
would be removed and cheap water would be theirs. 

There is another danger, also. Following the introduc- 
tion of bills to repeal the family-farm and anti-specula- 
tion provisions of the Reclamation Law as applied to 
California, similar bills were introduced to repeal the 
law governing the Colorado and Texas projects. Thus it 
becomes apparent that should the repeal movement suc- 
ceed for California, it would constitute an opening wedge 
for lifting the acreage-limitation law for the entire seven- 
teen western States wherein irrigation is practiced. 

To those who own and cultivate lands this could mean 
immense profit, for the difference between dry and 
watered land is considerable. This profit would come 
from Federal tax-free money appropriated for the pur- 
pose of developing family-sized farms. It would, indeed, 
give further encouragement to the corporate land mo- 
nopoly in California and add impetus to the present trend 
toward industrialized agriculture and absentee farming. 
At the time of writing, almost fifty per cent of the land 
to be benefited by water from the Central Valley Project 
is held by less than ten per cent of the owners. 

“The National Catholic Rural Life Conference has 
always advocated the better use of America’s precious 
soil. It has always opposed factory farming and advo- 
cated more families living on the land, using the best 
and latest machinery which they would own co-operative- 
ly,” says Monsignor Ligutti, executive secretary of the 
Conference. 

There exists a heavy demand for land in the country 
simultaneously with the dangerous national trend toward 
corporate farming and absentee ownership. This was 
demonstrated in the recent opening of eighty-six farm 
units on the Klamath Reclamation Project in North- 
ern California. Fifteen thousand veterans sent inquiries 
to the Bureau in the hope that they might obtain one of 
the available units, which consist of approximately 100 
acres each. Unfortunately, there were only eighty-six. 

There has developed in California a sad situation that 
stems directly from the prevalence of large farms. It 
touches the heart of every priest or sympathetic observer. 
The situation is the condition of the migratory farm 
workers, who number over 300,000 and who make large 
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farms and commercialized agriculture economically feas. 
ible. A fundamental principle in our American tradition 
has always been that farm workers should have the hope 
of some day owning their own little acre of land. 

The Senate’s Small Business Committee in its Decem. 
ber, 1946, report pointed out the social implications of 


corporate farming and industrialized agriculture in the | 
detailed study of two California towns of about the same | 


size. They were Arvin, a town surrounded by large absen. 


tee-owned farms, and Dinuba, the community trade cen. 
ter for an area of small family-type farms. In pointing | 
out the better social conditions in Dinuba, the report | 


states: “The social poverty of the great bulk of the Arvin 
population is more evident than their material poverty.” 

In releasing this report to the Senate Committee, Sen. 
ator Murray of Montana said: 

In manufacturing and commercial life, the rapidly 
growing concentration of economic power in great 
corporations is a menacing threat to our whole econ- 
omy, but when it takes hold of our farm areas in 
the form of great acreages of intensively cultivated 
tracts using hired labor and machines, veritable fac- 
tories in the field, then that threat takes on a new 
and awful form. Our most cherished traditions are 
at stake. 

The very existence of the migrant farm labor required 
by large farms is a basic problem in the establishment 
of a Christian social order. The migratory workers of 
the California farms are not to be excluded from among 
those whom Pope Pius XI referred to when in his En. 
cyclical Quadragesimo Anno he said: 

The number of the non-owning working poor has 
increased enormously, and their groans cry to God 
from the earth. Added to them is the huge army of 
rural wage workers pushed to the lowest levels of 
existence, and deprived of all hope of ever acquiring 
some property in land and, therefore, permanently 
bound to the status of non-owning workers, unless 
suitable and effective remedies are applied. 

In the Encyclical Rerum Novarum, of 1891, Pope Leo 
XIII was thinking along similar lines when he declared: 
“Men not only should possess the fruits of the earth, but 
also the very soil. The law should favor ownership, and 
its policy should be to induce as many people as possible 
to become owners.” 

The latest attempt, therefore, to change our national 
land policy is a challenge which cannot be lightly laid 
aside by those who have faith in the liberty-loving inde- 
pendent American farmers who cultivate the soil. They 
rear the families that support and people America’s large 
cities. The fight against the political power of corporate 
monopoly demands an extra effort from the unorganized 
majority of American cities. The same fight must be 
waged on the land. 

The proposed legislation to repeal acreage-limitation 
does not reflect the majority viewpoint of the residents 
of California’s Central Valley or of the nation. Indeed, 
protests have risen loud and long from many societies, 
religious, civic and labor, in the hope that Congress will 
adhere to the established policies of the Reclamation 
Bureau that have brought homes and people into what 
were once the arid plains of the West. 
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Why foreign trade? 


J. Peter Grace Jr., president of W. R. Grace and Company, 
protests against the “hardening of the arteries” that is 
slowing down world trade and world recovery. He pleads 





J. Peter Grace Jr. 


for courage and clear vision, such as 
helped to build our nation. 





, (Copyright 1947 by America Press) 


The practical arguments concerning American self-inter- 
est in developing a larger foreign trade have been rather 
thoroughly laid before the public in recent years. The 
story, by now, is a familiar one to most of our people. 
Yet, in the telling, something is lacking. What is needed 
to develop a real force of conviction is a broader insight 
into the meaning of foreign trade in its larger sense— 
an insight which, by lifting the argument above the level 
of individual self-interest, can serve as a unifying force 
to enlist broad support for the requirements of what 
may well be the American century. 

I cannot profess to have a complete solution to the 
problem, though some suggestions seem in order. But 
first a brief review of the argument as usually presented. 

To employ fully the increased American productive 
machine requires enlarged outlets, only a part of which 
we are likely to find readily in domestic markets. We will 
have to develop new markets abroad, and thus increase 
our exports of goods, capital and technical knowledge, 
to keep our economy functioning in high gear. 

Conversely, the war-devastated areas and the less de- 
veloped lands require goods, capital and technical assis- 
tance to reconstruct or expand their economies. No one 
questions this need and this opportunity. The rub comes 
only when the problem of payment is raised. Foreign 
nations must pay in dollars. They obtain these dollars 


only when the U. S. imports goods and services, or when | 


investments or loans are made abroad. In the long run, 
it boils down to imports, since investments and loans 
must be repaid, and dividends and interest be remitted. 
It can be demonstrated, of course, that we in turn need 
these imports. We are rapidly becoming, in regard to 
many materials, a high-cost producer. We need raw ma- 
terials from abroad to keep our industrial wheels turn- 
ing. We need and can use many other foreign products 
to maintain our high standards of living. We must im- 
port even more than we now do if our trade is to be 
balanced over the long run. We can be paid for our 
exports, and receive interest and repayment of principal 
on our foreign loans only by accepting more imports. 
To a limited extent such an increase in imports will 
probably, in some cases, displace domestic production, 
although this is a debatable point with evidence on both 
sides, At best, it will serve as stimulating competition in 
fields thus far largely insulated from such effects by 
tariffs and other trade restrictions. It is at this point, 
however, that the argument breaks down in practice as 
tegards the generation of wholehearted support for a 
broad and actively expanding foreign-trade program. 
From the standpoint of individual self-interest, there is 
anatural human tendency to “let George do it.” For each 
businessman or worker who sees a personal advantage 
to be gained from increased exports, there is another 


who allows his fears concerning increased imports to get 
the better of him. The result is a divided public opinion 
which makes the effective prosecution of an enlightened 
foreign-trade policy diffieult. We need thinking on a 
higher level. The everyday problems of trade need to be 
seen within a broader framework of an American phi- 
losophy. We need to recapture the vision which led our 
early pioneers to seek new shores and lands. 

In those days, when the American economy was grow- 
ing and adjusting itself to new levels of activity, it was 
dynamic, and continual change was the order of the day. 
Individuals and businesses adapted themselves to new 
conditions as the new nation flexed its muscles, and 
either grew to new stature and responsibilities, or fell by 
the wayside. There were casualties along the way, but 
the result, as all know, was the rapid development of the 
highest standard of living the world has ever known, 
together with a vigorous forward-looking spirit among 
our people that brooked no thought of defeatism. That 
spirit is perhaps best epito- 
mized by two mottos which 
I saw posted in prominent 
places recently. One said: 
_ “The difficult we do imme- 
Mi diately, the impossible takes 
a little longer;” the other 
read: “Consider the turtle, 
he only makes progress by 
sticking his neck out.” 

That enterprising spirit 
was coupled with abundant natural resources and a so- 
cial-economic system which permitted a relatively free 
flow of trade among different areas and free movement 
of individuals among different social and economic strata. 
Together, these factors built America and made it the 
world power it is today. Now, the stage is broader, and 
on the world scene we face problems, many of which are 
similar to those faced by our early pioneers. 

The world, as a whole, possesses abundant resources, 
“know-how” and, at present at least, the will to build a 
new and more abundant life for itself. Granted that these 
“assets” are unevenly distributed over the face of the 
globe, yet they were unevenly distributed as well within 
the borders of the United States back in 1815. But the 
world today is not a unit; it is broken up into segments, 
among which trade, commerce, finance travel, and the 
exchange of technical and cultural ideas is restricted in 
varying degrees of artificial barriers. A hardening of the 
arteries has begun in the world’s body politic and eco- 
nomic. Unless this challenge is met and overcome, the 
civilization we have known faces a decline and perhaps 
even destruction at the hands of alien philosophies. 

The development of freer and enlarged world trade is 
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a big element in meeting this challenge. The flow of in- 
ternational commerce is a prime means by which ten} 


sions arising from the naturally uneven distribution of 
y 


resources is corrected. When restrictions exist on the 
free growth of trade, those tensions are aggravated. In 
extreme cases, uneven distribution of natural wealth has 
led to wars, whereby a less favored country often sought 
to acquire through force the resources of a more favor- 
ably situated neighbor, to which access through normal 
channels of commerce was denied. 

No one expects that all nations, any more than all 
individuals, should progress equally rapidly or to the 
same ultimate level. The important issue is that all should 
have equal opportunity to develop to the limit of their 
resources, their abilities and their willingness to learn 
and to accomplish through their own efforts. That is why 
an enlarged foreign trade, a trade free from artificial or 
discriminatory restrictions, is essential. Only through the 
existence of that trade does a nation have the chance to 
offset its own deficiencies and to develop to the full ex- 
tent of its capabilities. 

This role of unrestricted trade in the world economy 
is similar to that of freedom for the individual in the 
political sphere. 

History records the existence of societies in which 
varying degrees of rigidity existed in the social struc- 
ture, where systems of caste or other custom hemmed in 
the individual and usually restricted him from progress- 
ing from one economic or social status to another. The 
medieval serf who became a tradesman or even a noble 
was rare indeed. Yet tales of equivalent achievement 
have been almost everyday occurrences in our republic’s 
history. 

Societies in which an individual is free to develop to 
his full capabilities, in which he is free to improve his 
own status in life subject only to his own abilities and 
will to work, such societies are vigorous and dynamic. 
They contain within themselves the source of continuing 
strength; they are able continually to renew their crea- 
tive vigor by the influx of new blood and abilities into 
positions of power and responsibility. Conversely, the 
rigid society, where artificial barriers prevent such a 
flow of new blood, has always withered and finally given 
way—either suddenly through violence, or gradually 
through erosion—to new organizations better able to 
meet the challenge of changing conditions. 

The restrictions of rigid societies prevent the full 
flowering of individual abilities. They retard their own 
growth by failing to enlist the full capabilities of citizens, 
and thus contain within themselves the seeds of their 
own downfall. On the other hand, the idea of equal 
opportunity, which is inherent in America’s republican- 
democratic form of government, provides the means for 
continuing in the future the progress of our past. But 
today it must be carried forward beyond our borders on 
the world stage. 

That principle of equal opportunity has a close rela- 
tionship to the Church’s Christian ideals and teachings, 
which emphasize the right of all human beings to a just 
share of the world’s resources. By providing a means of 
1947 
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alleviating tensions in the social structure, it contributes 
to the prevention of conflict, be it domestic upheaval o; 
world war. 

Likewise in the field of world commerce, we need to 


ees 


apply the principle of equal opportunity. Restrictions | 
which exist today on the movement of foreign trade tend | 
to prevent the full-scale development of resources. We | 


need actively to stimulate the fullest possible flow among 
nations of information and of people and of goods— 
that means foreign trade. Hence foreign trade looms so 
large in the challenge which today faces the world. 
The promotion of an enlarged and freer foreign trade, 


the elimination or reduction of the barriers which today | 


restrict its growth, is a natural extension in the light of 
current conditions of the principles of the American 
democratic ideal. This is not to deny that other steps are 
also necessary. The contribution of our country in the 


political field in the United Nations Organization is great, | 


But political harmony without a sound economic frame. 
work of trade to support it can prove abortive in the 
long run. In a very practical way, the freeing of world 
trade will lay the foundations for continuing political 
peace. 


The Paris Mission 
Jean Minery, S. J. 








The campaign of Christian leavening undertaken by the 
JOC (Young Christian Workers) in the midst of the 
laboring masses of the big industrial cities of France has 
admittedly met with considerable success. But after ten 
or fifteen years of unremitting work, marked by deeply 
supernatural charity and a keen sense of the realities of 
their social problem, the spiritual counsellors and of- 
ficers of the Jocist movement have found themselves con- 
fronted with a disturbing situation of fact. Unquestion- 
ably the JOC had breathed new life into labor circles 
and won back to the Church a splendid élite from the 
rank and file. But recent developments in the field have 
been clamoring urgently for attention. 

In certain areas where losses to the Church had been 
especially heavy, only an insignificant few young people 
and adults had been reclaimed for Christianity. At 3 
center like Montréuil-sous-Bois (Seine) not more than 
an estimated thirty adult workmen were fully practising 
Christians among a population of 80,000. 

Of the individual converts to Christianity from the 
heart of the proletarian masses, some were adopted with: 
out reservation by the parish, gradually absorbing its 
spirit and making their own its characteristic exterior 
practice and spiritual attitudes. It was not long before 
they lost all vital contact with the pagan masses from 
which they had been rescued. Other converts, on the 
contrary, remained intimately attached to their profes 
sional milieu, but promptly found themselves ill at eas 
within the traditional Catholic congregation, which 
looked upon them with suspicion or embarrassment. They 
fell away, finally, treasuring only their homesicknes 
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for “a Christianity nearer the Gospel ideal and less 
bourgeois.” In neither case could methods hitherto 
adopted be relied upon to make any lasting impression 
on the secularized working class as a whole. 

Here, then, were the factual elements at the base of 
a serious problem. Should the traditional structure of 
the parish be “adapted” and substantially made over? 
Or should a new variety of “Christian community” be 
organized ? Both solutions were found to be imperative, 
and have called into being two converging but entirely 
distinct plans of action. 

On the one hand, an effort is being made to rejuvenate 
the typical parish and to make it more accommodating, 
with a view to readier assimilation of recent converts 
from “heathendom.” Prevailing fees and “class” distinc- 
tions at religious ceremonies such as marriages and fu- 
nerals are being abolished. The liturgy has been enliven- 
ed, with increased congregational participation. Clergy 
and people have been drawn more closely together 
through the adoption of simpler living standards by the 
priest, less formal sermons, etc., etc. 

Independently of the familiar parish system and out- 
side its framework, a group of priests has been assigned 
to “mission” work in sectors of the Paris area where the 
preaching of the gospel had met with the most stubborn 
resistance: in metropolitan neighborhoods which have 
completely lost the faith; in suburban communities com- 
pletely won over to communism. Directly inspired by the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Paris, the new “missioners” have 
had his unflagging support. The venture, so thoroughly 
apostolic and yet so daring, was just recently approved 
and encouraged by Pope Pius XII in an audience ac- 
corded to the Superior of the “Paris Mission,” Pére Hol- 
lande. 

The priests sent off to missionary work among the 
masses lost to the Church—in a large industrial plant, a 
low-income area, a cheap-housing settlement—have no 
thought of organizing a new parish or a centre of Cath- 
clic Action for working-people. Upon their arrival, 
dressed in civilian clothes as a rule, they apply for jobs 
in a factory or shop, or begin to practice a craft (cob- 
bler, barber) in the neighborhood where they propose 
to live their lives as Christians and priests, sharing with- 
out reserve in the common life of the locality. 

Since they never make any secret of the fact that they 
are priests, considerable coldness and suspicion is apt 
to mark their first encounters. In the beginning they are 
regarded as agents of a political party—or as spies from 
the Archbishop’s office! But they soon manage to win a 
warm welcome from their new neighbors, thanks to their 
scrupulous concern to live the life of a workingman 
down to its last detail; thanks to the friendly and fra- 
ternal attitudes they adopt; thanks above all to their in- 
nocence of any political designs whatever. They follow 
no definite plan or technique. Their simple objective is 
to embrace with utter loyalty the life they have chosen. 

This missionary work, which can be understood only 
by comparing it with a Faiher de Nobili’s apostolate 
among the Brahmins or a Pére de Foucauld’s labors with 
the Moslem Touaregs, has yielded initial fruits far be- 


4 


yond anyone’s brightest expectations. After two or three 
years on the job in a factory or living in the workmen’s 
section of the town, these fifteen priests of the “Paris 
Mission” have already succeeded in getting themselves 
“accepted” in an environment hitherto hostile to every 
Christian influence. They have been able to gather their 
neighbors into communities of Christian workers, which, 
though naturally still few in number, bear a startling re- 
semblance, in the brand of their religious practice, to 
the Christian communities of the early Church. The 
brotherhood of the gospel is made real by mutual as- 
sistance both material and moral, as well as by the pool- 
ing of individual resources for the benefit of all. Liturgy 
and the administration of the sacraments have been in- 
fused with new and vigorous life. The Mass is offered 
in common by the whole congregation grouped around 
a table in the Father’s room during the evening, after 
the day’s work is over. Families of converts undertake 
to spread the faith among their fellows in the neighbor- 
hood, and thus in their turn become rallying-points for 
a new Christian community. 

The Church has not lost her vitality. We must insist 
again and again that it is still vigorous, and not merely 
among a scattered few members of the younger clergy, 
whom it would be easy to write off as “idealists” or hot- 
heads. The “Paris Mission” is no longer just an experi- 
ment approved by the Cardinal Archbishop. Thought 
through and carefully guided by the Cardinal, it is be- 


,ing closely followed by the Pope. Certain dignitaries of 


the Church in France still look upon the “Paris Mission” 
somewhat askance. Only recently one of their number 
inquired of a Mission Father whether it wasn’t asking 
too much of priests to live thus in lay attire in the fac- 
tories and shops, merging their lives with those of the 
laboring people in the quartier. The missionary was able 
to answer unhesitatingly that priests and seminarian-ap- 
prentices who are not ready to lead a life of spiritual 
renunciation and profoundly genuine charity cannot 
stand it for more than three weeks. 

Yes, the Church is still young. On January 10, 1947 
Cardinal Saliége, Archbishop of Toulouse, published an 
article in one of our weeklies where this perpetual youth 
is set forth in all its splendor and promise. “It would be 
surprising,” he wrote, 


if the economic, social and ideological crisis which 
besets every nation, making a world-crisis, were not 
to have its repercussions on the Church which lives 
in the world, the Church Incarnate. We must not 
fail to recognize the fact that the Church is faced 
with a crisis, as the world is faced with a crisis. 
There are things which the parish is not doing, and 
things which the diocese is not doing, simply be- 
cause diocese and parish have a very long history. 
They have had time to grow old, to settle down, to 
get used to things, to lose their ardor and their 
generosity .. . Events are going to compel us to be 
young again. It would be much better if the rejuve- 
nation were to come from what we see in the real 
world about us, and from the outpouring of our 
interior life. 
The “Paris Mission” is but one more manifestation of 


the Church’s everlasting vitality. 
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The failure of 


About a year ago we suggested that we should like to get | 
more articles from business men. Mr. Burns doubts whether 
he is really a business man. He describes himself as closely 

associated with “several of the major | 





business management 


Laurence 


Burns manufacturing company.” 





During the recovery period, the full-page advertisements 
featured industry’s wartime achievements and argued 
that wages should not rise, that prices must rise and that 
free enterprise had won the war. The achievements were 
real, but the arguments were dubious; everyone knew 
that it was not free enterprise but a highly-regimented 
economy which had achieved the wartime production 
level. Business men had lacked the vision to achieve such 
high production by themselves; in the "thirties they had 
laughed heartily at Roosevelt’s goal of at least a $100- 
billion annual national production, and at the beginning 
of the "forties they thought the 50,000-airplane goal was 
pure rhetoric. Top management was often more inter- 
ested in limiting production than in increasing it; busi- 
ness men had lost the “spirit of enterprise” which had 
once blazed a path across the continent. They wanted 
the rewards of risk without taking the risks; they did 
not reach the war-time levels of production until the 
Government provided financial backing and a guaran- 
teed market—all this, and profits, too. 

The deterrent to a large peacetime production was the 
risk that it might not be sold; and fear of this will re- 
appear when the postwar splurge tapers off, because busi- 
ness management has as yet failed to realized that mass 
production necessitates a mass market, and that this re- 
quires a redistribution of industry’s income to increase 
the proportional share of the lower-income group. 

During the last two war years, our gross national pro- 
duction was at the rate of about $200 billion per year. 
Deducting corporate taxes and business reserves left 
about $160 billion as the amount distributed to individ- 
uals as their incomes, before personal taxes. If distributed 
evenly, this would have given each of our families an 
income of $4,000 per year. Very few of them got it; only 
about one family in six. The incomes of many on the 
higher financial levels were so disproportionately large 
that the upper sixth of our families gathered in about 
half of the national income. Bringing the salaries of this 
upper sixth down to the average level would have en- 
abled the incomes of the other five-sixths to have been 
doubled. 

Of course, bringing all incomes to a common level 
would remove the incentive to hard work and financial 
risk which makes our present production possible. None 
the less, half of each worker’s income is too high a 
tribute to pay the élite for keeping industry going, espe- 
cially as it does not keep industry going; the tribute is so 
large that it kills the goose that lays those beautiful 
golden eggs—or at least it kills the market for them. We 
will not long have a $200-billion annual production if 
we do not have $200 billion annual purchasing power 
for it. The families who provide the here-and-now pur- 
chasing power are largely in the lower-income groups, 
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which have to spend most of their income merely to live, | 

This is strikingly evident from recent Federal Reserve | 
figures which show that the lower fifty per cent of our | 
savers have only three per cent of our savings, and that | 
the upper ten per cent have more than half of the savings, | 


The rich were not patriotic for nothing, and the large 
accumulation of savings which our lower-income group 
were supposed to have ready for purchasing cars, refrig. 
erators and other mass-production goods simply did not 
exist. 


The savings are in the hands of those people who are | 


under the least compulsion to spend them. Ten men with 
$1,500 each may buy a total of ten cars; one man with 
$15,000 is less likely to buy that many. Yet if our pro. 
duction is to be sold, the money saved by some must be 
balanced by money withdrawn from savings by others 
and spent, or borrowed and spent. A large part of ow 
savings is merely loaned to others who will spend 
it. Some of these savings are spent on “heavy goods’ 
or production equipment, particularly in prosperous 
times, and there are some who feel that this is a cause 
of prosperity, rather than an effect of it. None the 
less, insofar as the spending is to increase production, 
that increased production must be sold or the “heavy 
goods” spending will soo 
stop. The amount spent by 
a solvent industry on 1 
machine to produce certain 
. products is never as great a: 
the amount which must be 
spent by others to purchas 
those products, so the bur 
den of sustaining the mar 
ket falls on the eventual con 
sumer, who must have sufficient purchasing power. 

Raising wages without raising prices is the only effe- 
tive way of increasing total purchasing power. It is fash- 
ionable among business leaders at the moment to say 
that this can be done only by increasing the productivity 
of the worker, but that is true only if all income is raised. 
Redistributing the income to those more likely to spend 
it—by increasing wages and decreasing the higher in 
comes—can be done without the necessity of increasing 
productivity. This is the hard fact which industry he 
failed to face—the higher incomes must be reduced to 
stabilize the economy. 

The $160-billion annual net income of the last of the 
war years was distributed to about 52,000,000 persons, 
mostly workers. Had it been distributed evenly, each 
worker would have got about $3,000 per year, or abot! 
$60 per week. Despite the supposedly high wartime 
wages, very few workers got that much. The factor 
workers are as highly paid as any, and they averaged 
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only $47 per week in the middle of 1945. The 181-cent- 
an-hour increase granted to many in 1946 would have 
meant about $8.50 per week with the forty-four-hour, 
penalty overtime, week of 1945. This could have there- 
fore been paid even in 1945—but only if profits and 
management salaries were reduced almost to the vanish- 
ing point, which would have been too much to expect. 

During the war, one great company which vigorously 
fought the 1844-cent increase had a net income of about 
$180 million per year, with 400,000 employees. The 
wage increase could therefore have been paid—but only 
if this entire profit were eliminated. However, this cor- 
poration paid some extremely high salaries to its execu- 
tives, and some small dividends might have been paid 
out of part of these salaries and possibly out of part of 
the reserves. 

The company in question is paying dividends of about 
five per cent on the present market value of its stock, but 
this is actually a twenty-five per cent-dividend on the 
amount the investors paid for their stock. The profit for 
1945 was nearly one-third of the actual amount of money 
invested in the company. Probably a large amount of the 
increase in the value of the stock since its issuance was 
due to the use of company reserves to expand the plant, 
so that part at least of the reserves was really income to 
the stockholders, as it increased the value of the stock. 

It is for this reason that we cannot wholly ignore 
reserves in computing the wage increase which can be 
paid—although of course, we cannot assign all the re- 
serves to this purpose. But if wages are not to be held 
down because industry must pay, say five per cent, on 
the value of the stock as increased by the reserves and 
reinvested profits, the worker should at least have some 
title to the income from these sources, and industry has 
failed to provide it. 

Possibly stock could be issued each year to the workers 
in the amount of say, half of the sum set aside that year 
for reserve or for “ploughing back” into the company. 
Stock for the other half could be issued to the stock- 
holders themselves. In this way each would share in the 
gain from reserves and the like, and all the hidden profits 
would not go to the stockholders. As the company grew, 
the increased stock holdings of the workers might enable 
them to elect at least one director who could fairly 
present their case to the Board. A modern large corpora- 
tion involves the welfare of too many people to be left to 
the caprices of a management in which the workers have 
no share. The unions and the workers could increase 
their share in company policy-making still further by 
investing their own funds in the company’s stock. 

An increase in productivity should mean an increase 
in wages, but it has not always meant that in the past. 
From 1924 to 1929 manufacturing productivity rose 
about twenty-five per cent, while wages rose hardly at all. 
The reason for this is that the greatest increases in pro- 
ductivity come from better machinery and manufactur- 
ing methods, and these must be financed by the manage- 
ment, which consequently feels entitled to the savings. 
Increase in productivity due to the workers’ own efforts 
is generally less than that due to mechanization. 


Each increase in productivity allows the manufacture 
of the same amount of goods with fewer workers, so 
unless the market for the product is increased corre- 
spondingly, workers will lose their jobs. Research must 
step in to find new markets, new uses for the product, 
or new products for the workers to make. If the worker 
were sure that this was being done, he would be less 
afraid of working too fast. 

During the war, many companies increased their busi- 
ness volume two or three-fold without increasing their 
dollar profits. A company which doubled its business 
may thus have reduced its net rate of profit from ten per 
cent to five per cent without decreasing its actual profit 
in dollars. Many persons hoped this lowered rate would 
be maintained, to benefit the economy with lower prices, 
and are now disappointed to see business management 
starting an advertising campaign to convince people that 
a higher rate of profit is necessary. It is particularly 
disappointing to see such a campaign by a monopoly 
like a public utility. 

A larger return is supposed to be necessary to attract 
“venture capital,” because the men with large fortunes 
will keep their money out of circulation if the gain is not 
great enough. But if a progressive tax were levied on 
savings not directly invested—say on large personal for- 
tunes merely left in savings banks to collect nominal 
interest—the savers might be induced to venture. This 
may be a capital levy, but so *s the real-estate tax. 

If the wages of the lower-income classes were sufli- 
ciently increased, we might obtain plenty of venture 
capital from them, with the stock sold in small units, like 
some government bonds. In fact, if sufficient income 
could once be diverted from its present conservative 
receivers into the hands of the possibly less conservative 
lower-income classes, we might be surprised at the new 
industries which would be fostered. It was the general 
public, rather than the bankers, who believed in Kaiser- 
Frazer. 

The fact is that business management failed to foresee 
our present high production and is unwilling even now 
to take the steps necessary to sustain the market for it. 
Management just cannot realize that profits and manage- 
ment salaries may have to be reduced to increase the 
workers’ purchasing power, that new ways of attracting 
capital at lower dividend rates may have to be found, 
and that workers should share in the title to reserves and 
money put back into the company. Business must also 
learn to let employes share in the management, and 
might well get together with the employes in a friendly 
fashion on an agreed statement of the financial facts of 
the company’s business, so that each side would be talk- 
ing the same language when bargaining on the conclu- 
sion from those facts. And business should balance its 
engineering and research programs, so that as the num- 
ber of workers necessary to do a given task is decreased, 
new tasks will be ready for them to do by virtue of the 
introduction of new markets and new products. 

The nation can no longer afford a business leadership 
which is more concerned with making record quarterly 
earnings than with the future of our economy. 
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Literature and the 


Mr. Grace is a professor of English in the Fordham School 
of Education. He has contributed frequently to this section 
of America. His remarks on “unjustified censorship” de. 

serve particular attention, for he be. 





study of ideas 


William J. Grace 


lieves that this is one prime cause oj 
intellectual immaturity. 





In his article, “Can Catholics Read,” (America, Feb. 8 
and 15), C. J. Maguire raised an interesting question 
about the maturity of students in regard to their under- 
standing of literature. What Mr. Maguire had in mind 
was not a natural kind of immaturity, but an artificial 
immaturity caused by improper education. What is the 
cause of such immaturity? 

My answer is that this immaturity arises from the fact 
that there is a lack of relationship (and not just in Cath- 
olic schools) between the study of literature and the 
study of those leading ideas, with ramifications in phil- 
osophy, history, sociology, economics, with which litera- 
ture chiefly deals. This is the basic reason, but there are 
other contributing factors such as too exclusively an 
esthetic approach to literature, too great an emphasis on 
“inspiration,” and unjustified censorship. 

There is not sufficient correlation between literary 
studies and other studies. We need integration of a mod- 
ern and vital sort. Literature should be regarded not 
merely as a craft or a technique, but as a focal point 
where the leading concepts of the other studies are ex- 
pressed in terms of concrete human experience. Literature 
is an art, and an art, according to Aristotle, is a height- 
ened imitation of life. Closely entering into experience 
are those ideas that have the widest social influence, and 
literature is directly related to, and is a mirror of, such 
ideas. A reluctance to explain ideas on the part of the 
teacher, or a lack of desire on the part of the student to 
pursue ideas, lead to an immaturity of outlook that be- 
comes characteristic of the general public largely because 
those who should exercise leadership have not done so. 

The early Ratio Studiorum of the Society of Jesus of- 
fers an analogy to the integration I have in mind. The 
emphasis in that system was creative in the sense that 
the student was not merely intended to absorb classical 
and humanistic learning; he was also expected to fashion 
and produce on the basis of his learning. This program 
was an attempt to assimilate in broad outline the organic 
knowledge that an educated man was expected to know 
and use. I believe that the principle of the Ratio Studi- 
orum is still sound, but that the subject matter requires 
new contexts closer to the problems of our time. 

The lack of relationship between the study of litera- 
ture and the study of ideas is partly to be explained by 
the fact that few teachers have either the background 
or the inclination for the study of literature in this light. 
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It is easier to deal with literature on the esthetic and in. 
spirational level than to acquire the requisite back. 
ground in other fields. Colleges, on the whole, are not 
too sympathetic to the approach emphasizing the study 
of ideas, and the whole doctoral system in the field of 
the humanities has led to what seems to me an almost 
frivolous kind of specialization that constitutes a severe 
reflection on our basic sense of values. 

Actually today most schools stress the esthetic side of 
literature—a stress perfectly proper but which should not 
subordinate the study of ideas. Literature tends to be a 
departmentalized study, and departmentalization is in it. | 
self inimical to the study of ideas. The esthetic approach 
by itself does not promote a mature understanding of 
literature, and departmentalization has tended to make 
literary study an inelastic curriculum in which biographi- 
cal detail and surface form become the major considera- 
tions. This approach is not too bad when there is a wide 
reading of models; it is intellectually hopeless when 
nothing more is required of the student than a factual 
mastery of an expurgated and misleading anthology. 

Some schools and teachers place too great an emphasis 
on the “inspiration” of literature. This approach tends 
to displace the study of ideas, because sufficient value is 
not placed on what literature tells us of human experi- 
ence, on what light it sheds on the implementation oj 
men’s ideas so that we can criticize them in the light of 
both theory and of practice. Philosophically I am very 
reserved about the notion of inspiration. I am reluctant © 
to consider the artist “inspired.” I doubt, too, whether, 
when a great tragedy moves me to fear and pity, that! | 
am “inspired.” This is a word that personally I do not | 
use either for the supposed influence upon the artist or 
for the artist’s influence upon the audience. Some schools 
of thought, going back to medieval and even classical 
times, have considered the artist in his higher ranges 
as under divine inspiration. It is true, of course, that in 
a certain sense all the good that we do is ultimately de- 
pendent upon grace. But it seems to me to be wiser to 
regard literature as on a purely natural plane, and to 
reserve the word “inspiration” for that restricted field | 
of writing, such as the Holy Scriptures, which is inspired | 
supernaturally. | 

In the emphasis on ideas, one goes to literature princ | 
pally for what Matthew Arnold calls “criticism of life,” 
and for the purpose of examining concrete material on : 
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which to base a definition and evaluation of ideas as 
they have been held and implemented by men. Literature 
is in a specific sense man’s heightened imitation of life, 
and even a high degree of intuition falls within the scope 
of man’s intellect and reason. According to Maritain, not 
even exalted poetry can be considered as approaching 
mysticism; it is merely connatural knowledge. If we con- 
centrate on “inspirational” material, at the best we limit 
the field of study far too much; at the worst we tend to 
emphasize material that has merely subjective, emotional 
value. 

Using the word “inspirational” in a loose context, we 
may say that there are great passages in literature deal- 
ing with ultimate truths and principles that are very 
“emotive” in the correct sense of properly affecting our 
emotions. But even such passages demand a carefully 
planned penetration of the ideas behind them. Without 
this clarifying and discriminating analysis of ideas, a 
student is likely to be affected by Tintern Abbey and by 
The Hound of Heaven in very much the same way. 

The problem of censorship in regard to literary study 
is perennial. It may be accepted as a principle that a 
teacher has a responsibility in prudence to his students, 
that he should not assign material to them for which 
they are not prepared intellectually and emotionally. It 
is comparatively an easy matter to gauge what this prac- 
tical standard should be in a college. If we err on the 
side of caution, we err no less than if we were over-lax. 
In such a case we deny our students’ need for maturity 
and instead of preparing them for the type of problem 
that they will meet in the outside world, we artificially 
shelter them and leave them unequipped intellectually. 

Here we touch in a specific way on the problem that 
Mr. Maguire raises: 

Consider only two curricula, in one of which the 

required reading includes Hardy, Lewis and Rol- 

vaag, while the other demands no closer attention 
to the possibilities of the novel than Treasure Is- 


land and Fabiola. 


What is the true situation here? The fact that the last 
two books are read in Catholic schools, and the first 
three authors are not, is to be explained in terms of the 
“esthetic, inspirational” approach to literature (I am 
denying not its value, but its exclusiveness). The fact 
also partly depends (this differs with different schools) 
on a kind of pessimistic censorship which is sometimes 
mistaken for prudence. I have been told on good authority 
of three instances in Catholic schools where the teacher 
had to change his “anthology” because of inclusions of 
Robert Herrick, Swinburne and Ibsen’s Doll’s House. 
In the case mentioned by Mr. Maguire, at least two of 
these writers (Hardy, Rélvaag) would be considered 
“naturalistic” (a confusing term properly implying a 
monistic and deterministic view of human life but easily 
confused with realism and reference to sex) and they 
would be excluded from a reading list. As a consequence, 
most Catholic libraries do not contain the authors men- 
tioned. 

The fact is that in this situation literature is not re- 
garded as, among other things, a vehicle for the analysis 


and criticism of ideas, but too exclusively as an expres- 
sion of beauty and to be considered only in reference to 
the ideas already possessed by the students that are con- 
sidered safe and non-controversial. 

I am not saying that these writers are not naturalistic. 
My point is that, if literature were connected with the 
study of ideas, we would read them precisely for that 
reason—to find out objectively what naturalism is, and 
then to criticize it in the light of carefully defined princi- 
ples. In an approach based on the study of ideas we 
would consider disputed works, such as Babbitt, Main 
Street, An American Tragedy, or even O’Neill’s Strange 
Interlude. We would discuss the various kinds of criti- 
cism to which the work has been subjected. We would 
then discuss, with emphasis on minimum basic meaning, 
such ideas as Freudianism, Darwinism, naturalism, eco- 
nomic determinism, the Catholic views of the rights of 
man in society, capitalism, communism. We might ask 
the students to look up certain vital statistics, the ency- 
clicals, social and economic studies. Finally an essay 
would be assigned in which the artistic value of literature 
is only one of several considerations. Surely this ap- 
proach is positive and encourages maturity, while nega- 
tive censorship promotes immaturity. 

This negative censorship affects not merely secular 
authors but also Catholic authors. For example, how 
many Catholic graduates know that Chesterton was a 
life-long and bitter critic of capitalism? How many have 
even heard of Chesterton in regard to capitalism? Yet 
Belloc in his book, On the Place of Gilbert Chesterton in 
English Letters, states that “the restoration of property, 
the struggle against communism, and the capitalism 
whence communism springs, was our chief temporal aim” 
(italics mine). Chesterton speaks bitterly in his essay. 
“Sex and Property,” (American Review, January, 1934) 
of our dehumanizing society, and states that “communism 
is the only logical working model of capitalism.” How 
many Catholic graduates are aware of the fact that both 
Belloc and Chesterton regarded capitalism and com- 
munism not as polarities but thought of one system as 
inevitably leading to the other? Surely it would seem 
sound on any level for a teacher to stress an author’s 
main underlying and driving idea. This is truly an ironic 
situation in which the study of literature bypasses the 
author’s main idea. It is the restricted esthetic approach 
combined with negative censorship that make this possi- 
ble. Many teachers would regard any discussion of capi- 
talism as completely outside of any course in literature. 

Two main objections to the emphasis on the study of 
ideas in regard to literature remain to be considered. 

One objection is based on moral grounds rather than 
on grounds of conflicting ideology. The student, it is 
claimed, will be exposed to danger in reading books con- 
taining non-Catholic ideas. I believe that this objection 
loses weight if the distinction is kept in mind between 
the student and the general reader. The student is, after 
all, reading under guidance. Naturally the student is ex- 
posed to danger. In a certain sense all of us are exposed 
to danger, exposed all the time. But the relevant question 
is this: is the student in a Catholic college and under 
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Catholic guidance in special danger from reading these 
books? I would say no. Not if we know how to teach. It 
is the teacher’s business to bridge the gap between his 
wider knowledge as a teacher and the lesser knowledge 
of the student based upon a more limited experience. 
The second main objection seems to me to be based on 
a false concept of education. This concept assumes that 
a student will too readily accept any idea he meets (there- 
fore, he should only read “Catholic” literature, and 
Catholic literature in this sense often rules out any type 
of self-criticism such as we find in Mauriac, Graham 
Greene, Evelyn Waugh, a Chaucer or a Dante) and that 
we should stress our own ideas without too much ob- 
jective exposition of contrasting ideas. Actually stress in 
an intellectual sense largely depends upon contrasting 
truth with falsehood. For St. Thomas Aquinas as well 


as for Socrates, education does not consist in giving stu- 


dents a set of formulated pronouncements, but rather jin 
leading them through examination and discovery to the 
organic formulation of truth for themselves. St. Thomas 
in his Summa always gives a careful exposition of the 


opposing viewpoint. Socrates distinguished between the | 


Sophists who gave formulated conclusions and the true 
teachers who investigated with their students. 

For the fact remains that maturity depends upon ip. 
ternal growth, the continuous exercise of principle and 
judgment. Maturity depends upon a mastery of ideas, 
If we do not study literature in relation to ideas, we 
simply emasculate it, and encourage that kind of artificial 
immaturity that Mr. Maguire has in mind. If an idea is 


dangerous, it should be better illustrated and understood, | 


If the idea is true, it should be better known. Ultimately, 
we must realize that education is something far more 
important and more difficult than indoctrination. 
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Rebel against modernism 





LEON BLOY, PILGRIM OF THE 
ABSOLUTE 





Selection by Raissa Maritain. Intro- 
duction by Jacques Maritain. Trans- 
lated by John Coleman and Harry 
Lorin Binsse. Pantheon Books. $3.50 


To meet Léon Bloy (1846-1917), the 
famous author of Le salut par les Juifs, 
for the first time is bound to be a mem- 
orable experience for English-speaking 
Catholics. Like Charles Péguy, a con- 
temporary prophet, he is at long last 
coming into his own in this country. 
An uncompromising Christian, he lived 
by absolute standards. He put himself 
entirely into his writings and they in- 
evitably shock the reader by their crys- 
talline honesty. His works live because 
he lived their anguish, without senti- 
mentality and with the virility of a 
Christian soldier. 

Raissa Maritain has made Bloy 
speak for himself in various selections 
which constitute a biographical back- 
ground and include extracts from: let- 
ters and personal journals as well as 
his best-known works. The Maritains’ 
relationship with Léon Bloy is passed 
over in this volume, but Raissa Mari- 
tain, in a previous book (Les grandes 
amitiés; English title, Adventures in 
Gracc) has related that story in detail. 
Bloy, who contributed to their conver- 
sion, became their godfather. 

During a period of some forty years, 
ending with his death in 1917, Léon 
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Bloy denounced contemporary indif- — 


ference to the Christian life. He re- 
belled against every aspect of modern- 
ism, a spiritual disease affecting not 
alone the Christian laity but members 
of the clergy. Bloy had an uncanny 
ability to pick out of the Old and New 
Testaments passages usually over- 
looked or not fully emphasized in 
church. His essays were in reality 
works of exegesis, but not merely from 
a scholarly point of view. They were 
wrung from the heart of a man deeply 
disturbed by the blindness of his fel- 
low men who failed to make the living 
Word of Jesus part and parcel of their 
daily lives. He culled also from worldly 
wisdom those sententious sayings so 
useful to the elastic conscience, and 
showed their fallacies. 





Léon Bloy lived for the most part in 
utter misery, unable to feed his family 
properly, but with intense faith in his 
inspired message. It was natural that 
an individual as ruthtless teward him- 
self as Léon Bloy would spare no one 
in his vituperations, not even those con- 
nected with the Church. Again and 
again he discusses poverty and the 
poor man and stresses the inherent im- 


1947 


morality and lack of Christianity in 
our conventional charitable practises, 
whether public or private. For ex. 
ample: 


Poverty is relative—want of the 
superfluous. Destitution is absolute 
—want of the necessary. . . . Those 
among the rich who are not, in the 
rigorous sense, damned, can un- 
derstand poverty, because they are 
poor themselves, after a fashion; 
they cannot understand destitution. 
Capable of giving alms, perhaps, 
but incapable of stripping them. 
selves bare, they will be moved, 
to the sound of beautiful music, at 
Jesus’ sufferings, but His Cross, 
the reality of His Cross, will hor- 
rify them. They want it all out of 
gold, bathed in light, costly and 
of little weight; pleasant to see 
hanging from a woman’s beautiful 
throat... . 


Raissa Maritain has organized her 
selections from Bloy’s vast work into 
chapters under such headings as: The 
Thankless Beggar, The Poor Man, 
Modern Christians, She Who Weeps, 
The Mystery of Israel, etc. More than 


three hundred individual passages are 
included and an excellent index gives | 


their French sources. All the material 
is vibrant and timely. 

Pilgrim of the Absolute is a title be 
fitting Bloy who was an absolute Chris 
tian. “There is but one sadness . . . and 
that is for us not to be saints. . . .” It 
speaks well for the intellectual matur- 
ity of American Catholics that this 


bold volume should have been desig: | 


nated as the March selection of the 
Catholic Book Club. The English trans- 


— 





lators are to be commended for theit 


faultlessly idiomatic rendering of Léon 
Bloy’s splendid French prose. 
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Love amid brutality 





THREE CAME HOME 





By Agnes Newton Keith. Little, Brown. 
316p. $3 

When Land Below the Wind came out 
about eight years ago as the Atlantic 
Monthly non-fiction prize winner, it ac- 
quainted readers the world over with 
Borneo and Agnes Newton Keith, 
American-born wife of the British Con- 
servator of Forests and Director of 
Agriculture there. Both were well worth 
knowing; even the Japanese, who had 
read the book in translation and ad- 
mired the author only a little less than 
they did the riches of the island, 
treated Mrs. Keith with some defer- 
ence thoroughout her captivity because 
she was such a good writer. She suf- 
fered the same common appalling pri- 
vations in the prison camps of Borneo 
and Sarawak, together with some two 
hundred and fifty women and children, 
but she had to do more. She was com- 
manded to put the story of her captiv- 
ity down on paper. Besides this, she 
kept a set of secret notes hidden away 
underground and in her son’s toys, 
from which Three Came Home was 
finally reconstructed. The “three” are 
Agnes and Harry Keith and their five- 
year-old son George. 

In this book Mrs. Keith again shows 
what grit, a sense of humor, and faith 
in the power of love can do to preserve 
an inner wholesomeness and dignity 
under seemingly unbearable circum- 
stances. Besides being a story of cap- 
tivity, it is one of freedom and a heart- 
ening testament of devotion between 
husband and wife. One thing Mrs. 
Keith hated more than anything else, 
and it used to get her down occasion- 
ally: she hated to hate. She knew its 
destructive power, whether it was di- 
rected toward the other women in the 
camp or toward her captors. Through 
three and a half years of hunger and 
unceasing struggle to get extra food 
for her son, of separation from her 
husband, of malaria and altogether in- 
credible living conditions, she was 
careful to keep free from any over- 
whelming hatreds; it was in this way 
that one can say she was never really 
in captivity. Her book therefore has a 
tefreshing balance and clear-sighted- 
ness. She is so accurate in communi- 
cating the strain of prison life, the 
laughter which came instead of tears, 
that the reader, too, finds himself 
laughing in the wrong places. The 
great cunning needed to inveigle an 
extra banana or to hang on to a smug- 
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gled hen make both pathetic and funny 
reading. Her portraits of Japanese 
soldiers and officers are uncannily true 
and heroically charitable when one 
considers that she was assaulted by one 
and tortured by another to make her 
sign a “confession” that she had lied. 
Mrs. Keith many times repeats the 
idea that war itself is a crime since it 
brutalizes men, and brutality is its very 
expression. She cites the example of a 
husky Allied prisoner of war she met 
on the boat home, both his hands 
broken from beating two Japanese com- 
manders to death the day after libera- 
tion. 

In contrast, there are children and 


nuns in this book which make up some 
very charming passages. Mrs. Keith 
cannot decide whether the mothers 
brought the children through captivity 
or whether it was the other way around. 
The children played and listened to 
stories, they rode in Colonel Suga’s big 
car, they shared food with each other, 
suffering all the while from malnutri- 
tion and malaria. And the Dutch and 
English Catholic sisters, says Mrs. 
Keith, were the nicest thing that hap- 
pened to her at Sarawak; she discov- 
ered they were human as well as holy, 
and they formed for her a background 
of prayer and peace in a world gone 
mad. Extpa TaNnasso 





Two on politics 





THE WEB OF GOVERNMENT 





By Robert M. Maclver. Macmillan. 
498p. $4.50 


To the question, what is this book 
about? the answer might well be: A 
survey of the field of government from 
early political theory to political parties 
and the United Nations. 

The author is Professor of Political 
Philosophy and Sociology at Columbia 
University, and was educated at Edin- 
burgh University and Oxford. Profes- 
sor Maclver has set a rather difficult 
task for himself in this book, since the 
field of his survey is indeed vast—but 
he has passed the test quite well. 

One of the author’s chief points is 
the relationship of myths to govern- 
ment. His definition of myths is: “the 
value-impregnated beliefs and notions 
that men hold, that they live by or live 
for.” He then proceeds with a discus- 
sion of political-thought myths from 
Plato down to Hobbes, Rousseau and 
various others. An interesting note is 
sounded in the discussion relating to 
the Marxian economic mythology when 
Prof. Maclver says: 

. . . economic power is multi-cen- 

tered and is the scene of interne- 

cine warfare, business against busi- 
ness, industry against industry, 
capital against labor, industry 
seeking to cheapen agriculture and 
vice versa, primary producer 
against manufacturer, manufac- 
turer against retailer and 
so on through a_ multifarious 
jumble of relationships. Every eco- 
nomic position is relative, every 
economic gain to one group is a 
cost from the viewpoint of some 
other group, and the greater the 
gain the greater the cost. 
And further, economic power cannot 
be assigned the simple dominance given 
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it by Marxism, for “ . .*. economic 
power cannot be segregated from other 
forms of social power as though it 
operated by itself and sought objec- 
tives inherent in its own nature.” 

The author goes on to examine the 
various forms of government and points 
out that: “We live in communities; we 
do not live in states.” He supports this 
with several examples of the impact of 
custom on society and shows how cus- 
tom is “king.” 

Lastly, Professor Maclver inquires 
into the world position of state against 
state and looks into the idea of the 
exclusive sovereign state and its rela- 
tionship to nationalism. His central 
theme here is that advances in civiliza- 
tion and technical methods (and, in the 
searing light of modern weapons, we 
may see that technical progress does 
not necessarily equal a better, more 
cultured civilization) have negated the 
closed and self-sufficient state. Thus: 


National affairs have in this sense 
become world affairs. The major 
forces that change human society 
do not depend on the policies of 
governments nor do they have any 
relation to national frontiers. Sci- 
ence advances human knowledge 
everywhere. The expansion of re- 
sources has greater significance 
than the expansion of boundaries. 
The conquest of disease brings 
greater gains than the conquest of 
territory. The technology that is 
built on science revolutionizes the 
modes of life everywhere on the 
earth, remaking the habits, the 
working conditions, the primary 
institutions, the interests, of all the 
peoples. The cultural achievements 
of every group belong in degree to 
the whole world. Religions are re- 
gardless of national origins, and 
rise and wane over the continents. 
The incredibly great acceleration 
of communications cooperates with 
the other forces of which it is also 
the expression to knit the earth 
together. . 
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Professor Maclver continues with a 
discussion of attempts at international 
peace and security and outlines a 
scheme to transform the United Na- 
tions into an “Assembly of Nations” 
with an “Executive Council” (or Se- 
‘curity Council) as the agent, not the 
master of the Assembly. This control 
system would allot quotas of heavy 
arms, and would have full jurisdiction 
over atomic-bomb processes and pro- 
duction, and thus the international au- 
thority would be in too powerful a posi- 
tion to be challenged by any state or 
alliance of states. 

Proposals for international control 
‘are not new, but Professor Maclver’s 
discussion is a most interesting one, 
and the reader will find this section, as 
the rest of the book, stimulating and 
thought-provoking. 

James D. ATKINSON 





STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM 





By Sterling E. Edmunds. Bruce. 282p. 
$4.50 


The late Dr. Edmunds was a brilliant 
and successful student of the law who 
lectured weekly in the St. Louis Uni- 
versity School of Law from 1912-1926. 
From that time forward, he devoted 
himself to an intensive study of Con- 
stitutional Law. The conclusions he de- 
rived from his work may be found in 
this scholarly, well-written account of 
the “struggle” which has gone on un- 
abated in England and in the United 
States to achieve true freedom. 

In these pages, he traces Anglo- 
American political history from its be- 
ginnings down to 1945 and demon- 
strates that “liberty, no matter how 
firmly established, does not necessarily 
continue to exist.” The realization 
which profoundly disturbed Dr. Ed- 
munds is that today freedom rests in 
England not on “constitutionally guar- 
anteed rights” but on “mere law, sub- 
ject to lawmakers, and the majority”; 
while here in the United States it is 
jeopardized by the “tendency toward 
majority—often unenlightened major- 
ity—rule [which] has led to a sacrifice 
of the rights of minorities to the super- 
ficial good of the majority.” 

He was particularly upset by the 
fact that a fourth branch has been re- 
cently added to our Federal Govern- 
ment. This is the administrative which 
combines the original three branches. 
It was achieved, moreover, without a 
constitutional amendment and has re- 
sulted in the same agency being “law- 
maker, investigator, prosecutor, and 
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judge.” The tremendous power now 
wielded by these agencies moves the 
author to recall “the ancient specters” 
of the Privy Council, the Star Chamber 
and Good Queen Bess’ High Commis- 
sion. In his righteous upset, Edmunds 
was moved like Edmund Burke before 
him to cry bitterly: “You can tear 
down in a day what it has cost the 
Fathers and successive generations 150 
years to erect.” 

The reviewer wishes to take excep- 
tion to Dr. Edmunds’ fears relative to 
the power of the House of Commons in 
England. While it is true that Parlia- 
ment is supreme in Great Britain and 
is prohibited only from binding its suc- 
cessors legally, it is likewise true that 
the British electorate can rather easily 
turn out of office any government which 
acts capriciously and patently not in 
the best interests of the people. The 
present Labor government is acutely 
aware of this fact, it might be noted. 
It seems to the reviewer that Edmunds 
overlooked the political maturity which 
has so long characterized Englishmen. 

With his stand relative to the new 


“fourth branch” of our Federal Goy. 


ernment, one is in complete accord. He 


puts it quite well when he declare; | 


that: 


We appear to be on the eve of a 
decision—if it has not already 
been made—which will determine 
whether the American democracy 
can and will recognize itself as 
federally and constitutionally or. 
ganized, and return to the historic 
system in which every private per- 
son acts under and subject to law: 
in which, whatever is done by any. 
one may be challenged in ordinary 
legal proceedings, in our ordinary 
courts, whenever it injures or is 
alleged to injure one’s private 
rights; or whether, finally aban. 
doning that system, the democracy 
will choose the other alternative o{ 
absolutism, administrative or other. 
wise. There appears to be no other 
choice. 

There is a brief but pertinent bibl. 
ography, two appendices, an index, anj 
an illuminating foreword by John Ba: 
sett Moore. In addition to its value a 
a stimulant for serious thought, the 
book will make a handy and _ usefil 
reference. THomas H. D. Mauoney 








GENTLEMAN’S AGREEMENT 





By Laura Z. Hobson. Simon & Schus- 
ter. 275p. $2.75 
The problem of anti-Semitism has been 
approached from various angles in 
newspapers and magazines since Hitler 
began his persecutions and brought 
into the open the hidden half-conscious 
antagonism to one of the world’s oldest 
minorities. In this, her latest book, 
Mrs. Hobson makes no attempt to ex- 
plain, to excuse, to remedy the existing 
condition. She gives her readers a 
dramatic picture of intolerance—of 
what it does to the Jew who suffers 
under it, and what it does to the Gen- 
tile who inflicts it. Her method is sim- 
ply conceived and brilliantly executed. 
She takes as her medium Philip Schuy- 
ler Green, a staff writer on a national 
magazine, whose editor assigns him a 
series of articles on anti-Semitism. 
Searching for an approach to his 
subject, he decides literally “to be a 
Jew” for several weeks, and in that 
way to make his observations and con- 
clusions subjective rather than objec- 
tive. By letting everyone think he is 
Jewish, he discovers how a Jew feels 
about anti-Semitism, and that in Amer- 
ica, their modern “Promised Land,” 
while there are no ghettos, no barbed- 
wire-guarded concentration camps, they 
are a group set apart by walls of fear. 
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distrust, prejudice and hate. He lp. 
comes accustomed to barbed remarks, 
to letters of polite regret from school, 
camps and hotels; he comes into cor. 
tact with the “gentleman’s agreement’ 
of property-owners and, worst of all 
his young son has several bitter exper: 
ences with boys scarcely old enough t 
know the meaning of the word preji- 
dice. The results of his experiment 
amaze his editor, embarrass his friend 
and relatives, and supply him wit) 
plenty of material for his articles. 

With this propaganda as her major 
theme, the author has developed th 
love story of Philip and Katherin 
Lacey as her minor one, and wove 
them together cleverly. Kathy is a vie 
tim of what Mr. Minify, the editor. 
calls “the complacence of essentially 
decent people about prejudice,” ani 
there are many clashes between her aul 
Philip before their relationship final 
resolves itself. 

Like many an author today, Mr 
Hobson becomes panicky when sit 
finds she has written a thoroughly & 
cent book, and superimposes on it 
structure two obviously manufactur 
adulteries and sprinkles her chapter 
with coarse and vulgar epithets at! 
phrases. The deletion of both thes 
and her bigoted reference to “Jesuit: 
cal nicety,” would have raised th 
book’s stature immeasurably. 

EvizaBeTH M. Joye 
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THE BIG BONANZA 








By Dan De Quille (William Wright). 
Introduction by Oscar Lewis. Knopf. 
439p. $5 

A series of state-wide celebrations soon 
will impress upon the rest of the Na- 
tion that gold was discovered in Calli- 
fornia in 1848, that the Gold Rush of 
1849 was a stampede to California, and 
that California was admitted to the 
Union in 1850. In connection with these 
centenary celebrations Alfred A. Knopf 
will publish, under the general title of 
Western Americana, a series of new 
editions of outstanding books on Cali- 
fornia and the Far West. 

The first to appear in what promises 
to be a distinguished collection is The 
Big Bonanza, written by William 
Wright under the pen-name of Dan De 
Quille. Since its publication in 1876, 
this book has been the basic source 
for most of the information concerning 
Nevada’s fabulously rich Comstock 
Lode. With the exception of some later 
fndings about the financial jugglings 
of Comstock mining stocks, you and I 
have read little more than modernized 
versions of The Big Bonanza. Wright’s 
eye-witness account of the people and 
events directly concerned with actual 
mining operations in the lode country 
is a classic. 

The Comstock Lode did not belong 
to Henry Comstock. For only by para- 
doxical accident did this incredibly 
huge deposit of silver preserve the 
memory of his name. As a matter of 
fact, from its very beginning the his- 
tory of the Lode has been one of con- 
tradictions: now glamorous, now sor- 
did; sometimes fantastic, but always 
fascinating. Would you know how these 
mines were operated; who worked 
them; who made their fortunes; who 
survived and who was crushed? The 
answers are in The Big Bonanza. The 
bloody but futile attempts of the In- 
dians to turn back the horde of treas- 
ure hunters are well told. Simple pas- 
times of the miners as well as their 
more crude and vicious sports receive 
fair mention from Wright’s pen. Sprin- 
Kled generously through the book are 
the tales—usually tall tales—of the 
mining country in the 1860’s and ’70’s. 
Fact and legend, the beautiful and the 
ugly are skillfully blended to make this 
captivating story. 

No doubt more recent writers take 
isue with Wright’s too-gentle treat- 
ment of the California mining mag- 
tates and stock salesmen. For, from 
our way of looking at things, their milk 














THIS TREMENDOUS LOVER 
By M. Eugene Boylan, O.C.R. 


In this book Father Boylan is writ- 
ing at the very top of his form. He portrays the Spiritual Life as 
something positive, compelling and beautiful. It is, he says, a 
partnership of love between God and man which achieves its con- 
summation in the unity of the whole Christ. The summit of 
divine love is here proposed to everybody. There is no choice 
eventually except heaven or hell. 


He does not make extensive de- 
mands on the reader in the way of spiritual exercises. What he re- 
gards as essential is that the soul should put itself in perpetual contact 
with Our Lord, and what he suggests in this book is an outline of 
the way to achieve that end and to make that contact a fruitful 
one. He shows what Our Lord’s plan for our happiness is and 
indicates how we are to co-operate in its achievement. He ad- 
dresses himself to every soul desiring perfection, especially to those 
who have come to feel the limitations set by their own human self, 
and who feel the need of something more than their own unaided 
efforts can achieve. To live as a true Catholic one must have some 
idea of what a Catholic really is; to seek the Kingdom of God one 
must know something about it; to find Christ and to live in union 
with Him knowledge that will lead to action is necessary. 


O nce the soul has caught a glimpse 
of the meaning of God’s plan to restore all things in Christ, it has 
the key, not only to the whole history of the Universe, but to its 
own history and destiny. All the details of the Spiritual Life fall 
into their proper perspective, and the quest of perfection is seen 
to be both possible and reasonable for every Christian. 


345 pages 
PRICE: $3.00 


April Selection of Spiritual Book Associates 


THE NEWMAN BOOKSHOP 
WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 
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of human kindness was considerabiy 
soured in their various market manip- 
ulations. 

Mr. Oscar Lewis has contributed an 
informative introduction to the new 
edition. He gives the salient facts of 
Wright’s life, including his well-known 
friendship with Mark Twain, and clari- 
fies Twain’s part in persuading and 
helping Wright to compose The Big 
Bonanza. 

For a pleasant change, the work of 
an editor does not overshadow the orig- 
inal material. The editing is restricted 





to correcting typographical errors 
found in the original edition, indicating 
the genders of Mexican words in the 
appendix, omitting several of the orig- 
inal illustrations and adding at least 
two very helpful plates. Furthermore 
the new edition has a sufficiently de- 
tailed index—an item totally ignored 
in the original printing. 

The publishers deserve special com- 
mendation for this completely re-de- 
signed and artistically re-set edition of 
an invaluable work. 

Witiram N. BiscHoFF 














American people. 
peasement. 


WE AGREE 


with Former Assistant Secretary of State Adolph Berle: 


The proposed Italian treaty must not be ratified by the Senate until 
after the European situation has been clarified and the treaties with 
Austria and Germany have been placed before the Senate and 
It was drawn during the period of Russian ap- 
It throws Italy into the Russian sphere—wipes out 
American interests in the Mediterranean—imperils American secur- 
ity—violates American promises to the Italian people. 


Who controls Italy controls the Mediterranean. The 
proposed treaty dictates that Italy must demolish all forti- 
fications and naval defense facing Tito’s Yugoslavia— 
actually places Tito’s troops over Italians on Italian soil. 
It gives Russia control of Italian industry. 











With Moscow and Belgrade sources of continual vicious attacks on 
the Holy See and of subsidized anti-clerical activity in Italy, we 
protest laying open the frontiers of the nation which houses the 
ancient center of Christendom. 


Write to your Senators. 

Write to President Truman. 

Urge organizations of which you are a member to pass resolutions 
and forward them to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 


Protest ratification now. Oppose Communist control of the 
Mediterranean! 


Join Us in Our Fight for a Just Peace with Italy 


Msgr. John P. Boland - - - - - - = - Col. Charles E. Keegan 
Philip Burnham - - - 7 + 2 + © «© © © + + + Roger Larkin 
Rev. Vincent Donovan, O.P. - + + + + + + + Judge Matthew Troy 
Robert Hoguet - - - - - - - - = - - - + James N. Vaughan 
Ross J. S. Hoffman . Buphoule Van Rensselaer Wyatt 


See an en ee ee re ee ee ee 
| Je vwseph Calderon, Sec. 
322 East 58th Street | 
| x ew York 22, N. XY. 
| { I'm with you the fight for a just peace with Italy. 
| l Send me the Ber nemorandum and other material on the } 
| { i. | 
{ I 1 Be nae ear axe iS my contribution. = 
i IAS ee enw sine tcin nhs nine eis hag OG TS EW Sa eK se ] 
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WEB OF LUCIFER 
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By Maurice Samuel. Knopf. 487p. $3 


Novelists are discovering what a rich 
mine of material awaits a master-hand 
in the society and history of the Re. 


naissance. It is a period in which ope | 


is able to see good and evil in a per. 
sonal light, a period in which there jg 
a close correlation between what , 
man thought of man’s nature and des. 
tiny and what that man did. There j, 
a marked consistency both in the eyjl. 
doer and in the good man; at leay 
so it must appear to a contemporary 
age where evil operates in a collective 
rather than in an individual light, and 
people commit what is objective sip 
without inner responsibility becany 
sin is either part of unquestione 
mores or is conducted on too abstract 
a level for them to see what it is. 

Mr. Samuel makes an earnest and 
considerably successful effort to tel 
in a moral fashion the story of Cesar 
Borgia, son of Pope Alexander Borgia, 
through the eyes of an innocent youn 
man whose immediate family has bee 
murdered by armed ruffians. He come 
to worship Cesare, partly through th 
misapplication of excellent principle 
that he has leamed from the saintl 
Fra Matteo, his childhood teacher an 
confidant, partly through catching th 
enthusiasm of Niccold Machiavelli for 
a united Italy (Machiavelli in this 
book keeps strictly to historical pat 
tern). Slowly but inevitably the them 
of vengeance closes in upon the mu 
derers, and ultimately travels from the 
periphery of evil to point directly t 
its heart, Cesare Borgia himself. Th 
novel makes an interesting moral a 
alysis of the theme of vengeance, ani 
demonstrates the inner emptiness 6 
this characteristically Renaissance me 
tif. The hero ultimately intent upm 
killing Cesare finds that the man is tw 
empty to kill; it is like killing noth 
ing. 

How well this novel will go over wit 
the Catholic reading public is a matte! 
of doubt. This reviewer discounts th! 
section who will not admit the preset: 
tation of aspects of the Catholi 
Church (in an existential sense) 2 
an unfavorable light. We should knov 
about these things and profit fro 
our knowledge. Mr. Samuel indicat 
in the person of Fra Matteo values thi! 
are denied in the Borgias, so that li 
picture is a balanced one. One ct 
cism might be that Mr. Samuel doé 
not penetrate the problem of ¢ 
enough, for the extreme degree 
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moral perversion in some of the mem- 
bers of the existential Church partly 
depended upon spiritual background. 
The salutary and ironic commentary, 
corruptio optimi pessima, applies here, 
for ordinarily bad people could not 
be so bad. There are, however, details 
in this book that are not organically 
part of the story and belong to that 
kind ef Puritanism @ rebours which 
js curently characteristic of the Ameri- 


can novel. Wiriuiam J. Grace 





ST. MARTIN OF TOURS 
By Henri Ghéon. Translated by F. J. 
Sheed. Sheed and Ward. 180p. $2 


Perhaps because artists chose only to 
represent St. Martin in the act of shar- 
ing his military cloak with a beggar has 
this single episode remained fixed in 
popular memory. But St. Martin has 
many claims to popularity in Western 
Europe: he has the first claim to the 
title, “Father of Western Monasticism,” 
as well as that of “Apostle of the 
Gauls.” 

Born in Pannonia of pagan parents, 
Martin was brought to Italy at an 
early age, where he was so attracted to 
Christianity that as a mere child he 
asked to be received among the cate- 
chumens. As the son of a legionary, he 
was forced to assume the uniform of 
a Roman soldier, when he would have 
preferred to wear the penitential garb 
of a hermit. This vocation to a life of 
prayer and solitude was not lost, how- 
ever, during the time of his military 
service. He no sooner received bap- 
tim than he sought and obtained per- 
nission to relinquish his army career 
and follow his natural bent for solitary 
communion with God. When St. 
Hilary, the bishop of Poitiers, returned 
from an exile brought on by Arian in- 
trigue, St. Martin immediately pre- 
sented himself to the bishop, was re- 
ceived into the ranks of the clergy, 
and was encouraged to set up a mon- 
astery close to Poitiers, in a wilderness 
subsequently known as Ligugé. The 
monks of Ligugé adopted no written 
rule, but encouraged one, another by 
good example. & 

After St. Hilary’s death, Martin was 
lured from his retreat at Ligugé and, 
much against his own will, was pre- 
vailed upon to allow himself to be con- 
secrated bishop of Tours. His new life 
changed nothing in his monastic habits, 
and his only problem was to harmonize 
the new state with the old. The bishop 
Tmained a monk, built a new monas- 
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| Check this list for one or all 


of 5 
for only ‘oO 


Classic volumes of 
great Catholic reading 


by Cardinal Newman 


© FOR READING THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 
© STIMULATING SPIRITUAL IMPROVEMENT 
® VALUABLE ADDITIONS TO YOUR LIBRARY 


(] KINDLY LIGHT [] HEART TO HEART 


A companion volume to Kindly 
Light. A compilation of short and, 


Several hundred meditative pas- 
sages—all extracts from New- 
man’s Plain and Parochial Sermons, 
converted, with slight changes of 
text, into prayers or reflections 
leading to prayer for thoughtful 
readers. 


from Newman’s sermons, transla- 
tions and personal prayers. 


(_] PRESENT POSITION 
OF CATHOLICS 


Nine lectures on religious preju- 
dice, delivered by Newman in 
England in 1951, make up a vol- 
ume marked by humor, satire, 
brilliant analysis and unequalled 
style. Arranged for use in college 
classes and for private reading. 
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[] FAVORITE 

NEWMAN SERMONS 

| Thirty of the Cardinal’s sermons 

l selected to show his style and to 

| serve as examples of sacred ora- 
tory. The best and all the favorites 

| in one book. Superb for spiritual 

reading. 
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[] THE IDEA OF A UNIVERSITY 


Cardinal Newman’s great prose 
masterpiece—a treatise on educa- 
tion, literature, science and their 
bearing on life and conduct. Ar- 
ranged for private study and for 
use in college classes. 


Retail price of each book $2.00 


America Press, 70 E. 45th St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 





Please send me the Newman Volume(s) checked above. 


[1] I enclose remittance. C) Bill me plus postage. 
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for the most part, literal extracts 
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tery within sight of the walls of Tours, 
called Marmoutiers, where he attracted 
eighty companions to his way of life. 
While pursuing his love for prayer, St. 
Martin did not neglect the spiritual 
needs of his people. Certain hours of 
each day were set aside for his episco- 
pal duties, and to help him in them he 
enlisted the aid of many priests. 

In his day Christianity was practised 
chiefly in the larger cities, whereas the 
countryside remained mostly pagan. 
St. Martin and his monks set out on 
apostolic missions, preached the Gospel 
everywhere, destroyed pagan shrines 
and groves and organized the entire 
province of Touraine into parishes. He 
also inaugurated the practice of making 
periodical episcopal visitations. God 
assisted his labors with many miracles. 

These labors and miracles of St. 
Martin were recorded by a writer “who 
saw him in action and loved him,” Sul- 
picius Severus. M. Ghéon has fresh- 
ened this ancient narrative of Sulpicius 
into a modern tale, and has repro- 
duced St. Martin for us as a clear and 
distinct personality who fascinates by 
his power and charm. Absence of 
lengthy descriptions, rapid changes of 
scenery, graphic bits of dialog intro- 
duced here and there, lend a dramatic 
touch to the story, which reads 
smoothly and fluently in its English ver- 


sion. Henry WILLMERING 


The Word 








PAIN, MORAL, PHYSICAL OR MEN.- 
tal, is the marplot in all utopias: the 
mystery of human misery is the specter 
haunting those philosophies which hold 
that man, through evolutionary perfect- 
ing, can emerge as superman. Even as 
the thinker spins his theories of our 
ability to slough limited life and rise 
to a higher phase, he may well be 
forced to lay aside his pen and his pur- 
pose because of a headache. But it is 
with adhesive reluctance that we turn 
from the possibility of excising pain to 
the necessity of enduring it; and unless 
we have a strong motive to insulate us 
against discouragement and despair, 
we can readily rebel. Such a motive 
must be supernatural. Its cause and 
nature are indicated often in the Scrip- 
tures, and one announcement of it oc- 
curs in the section of St. Peter’s first 
epistle, read in the Mass for the second 
Sunday after Easter. 

Peter’s apostolate had carried him 
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through Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, 
Asia and Bithynia; and in those prov- 
inces he had converted many of the 
scattered Jews. Surrounded by hostility 
and all kinds of spiritual and physical 
hardship, the neophytes made their 
first steps along a high, hard road. 

Writing from Rome, which he meta- 
phorically terms “Babylon,” the first 
Pope encourages his charges and calls 
them to heroic fidelity. His letter, loud 
with echoes from the prophet of the 
Passion, Isaias, reminds them and us 
to look back on Calvary, to remember 
that we “have been bought at a great 
price” (I Cor. 6:20), “that through 
many tribulations we must enter the 
kingdom of God” (Acts 14:21). He ad- 
dresses himself to the different classes 
of society in Asia Minor, and the pas- 
sage read in this morning’s Mass is 
intended for the slaves whose cruel lot 
was all too likely to make them heirs 
of hopelessness: “Christ has suffered 
for us, leaving you an example,” Peter 
writes, “that you may follow in His 
steps.” 

The reasoning is simple: Several 
times had Peter heard His divine Mas- 
ter enunciate the principle: “No disci- 
ple is above his teacher, nor is the ser- 
vant above his Master. It is enough for 
the disciple to be like his teacher and 
for the servant to be like his master” 
(Matt. 10:24, 25), a norm which Our 
Lord twice repeated at the Last Supper. 
Christ had never given the impression 
that it was easy to follow Him. In His 
first full statement of His position He 
had declared that suffering persecution 
for “justice’s sake” was a title to bless- 
edness; and to the traditional eight, 
there is subjoined what might be called 
a ninth Beatitude: “Blessed are you 
when men reproach you, and persecute 
you and, speaking falsely, say all man- 
ner of evil against you, for my sake. 
Rejoice and exult, because your re- 
ward is great in heaven” (Matt. 5:11). 
Peter had learned well: he it was who 
led the Apostles in their rejoicing 
“that they had been counted worthy to 
suffer disgrace for the name of Jesus” 
(Acts 5:41). 

So now he writes to these slaves: 
surely you have suffered, but not nearly 
as scaldingly as the sinless Lord; you 
are reviled but He was engulfed in a 
cascade of opprobrium and contempt; 
you are treated unjustly, but He was 
murdered in a judicial farce; He has 
given you so much that all you can 
offer will be small return indeed. That 
is the mentality which, under grace, 
makes saints. Saints are men who sub- 
limated and canonized their pains, 
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anxieties, worries; who saw in these 
grim visitations the opportunity to be 
more like Christ, a motive which makes 
life not only bearable but joyous. They 
faced difficulty not with the stolid ep. 
durance of fatalism but the happy ac. 
ceptance of faith. And we, who in our 
mediocrity are forever murmuring, must 
learn the same lesson and drive bitter. 
ness from our hearts, rebelliousness 
from our wills by imitating the exam. 
ple of the Master. 
Wituiam A. Donacay, S.J. 
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THE WHOLE WORLD OVER, by 
Konstantine Simonov, adapted from 
the Russian by Thelma Schnee, is 
hardly likely to set the world on fire, 
but it will provide a merry evening for 
any audience that has not recovered 
from a postwar hangover. The scene of 
the story is a city in Russia, presun. 
ably Moscow, where returning veterans 
discover that their former homes are 
occupied by strangers, that there are 
no vacant dwellings in the town and 
the hotels are crowded, a condition 
reminiscent of the competition for 
sleeping space in Atlanta or Kalama 
Z00. 

The scramble for shelter is only one of 
the Russian veteran’s many headaches, 
which-are as numerous as those of our 
own veterans. The Russians, it seems, 
were quite as impatient for their dis 
charges, as eager to get out of uniform, 
as our own soldiers, and as frequently 
ran into girl trouble. Mr. Simonov ha: 
woven their problems and gripes into 
a lively, homespun comedy that wil 
pop vest buttons in any community that 
has not forgotten the acute postwar 
shortages and dislocations. 

There are obvious flaws in Mr. Simon: 
ov’s comedy, places where the action 
lags or threatens to come to a dead 
stop. But those defects are mere plot 
faults, or may be results of Harold 
Clurman’s shaky direction. They do net 
impair the general quality of the com 
edy. In the essentials of drama, The 
Whole World Over is sound in concep 
tion and solid in construction. Mr. 
Simonov knows how to create genuine 
characters. He has a knack for contriv 
ing effective situations and making 
them appear natural, an ear sensitiv 
to the dissonance of life which is the 
source cf humor, and he has leamel 
that a little hokum now and then i 
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relished by the best of men. There is 
pienty of hokum, or what the young- 
sters call corn, in Mr. Simonov’s com- 
edy, which will help not a little to 
make it palatable to American audi- 
ences. 

Corn, it seems, is a subject on which 
both Russians and Americans are in 
agreement. We like ours on the cob and 
on the stage. It doesn’t matter how 
they prefer theirs, it’s corn just the 
same. An international corn exchange, 
of the theatrical variety, may be the 
key to lasting peace. 

Walter Fried and Paul F. Moss, pre- 
senting the comedy in The Biltmore, 
have assembled a competent acting 
company. Joseph Buloff, as an amiable 
busybody, makes his role colorful and 
eloquent and turns in one of the sea- 
son’s outstanding performances. All 
other members of the cast are per- 
suasive in Ralph Alswang’s probably 
authentic set. 

The Russians have helped our season 
alot by sending us this pleasant com- 
edy, and perhaps we should do some- 
thing for them in return. It would be 
anice gesture to send them our John 
Loves Mary. THEOPHILUS LEWIS 


Films 








STALLION ROAD. The film version 
of Stephen Longstreet’s novel differs 
fom the usual Hollywood picture of 
the horsey set in that horses are very 
much in evidence and there is general 
concern about the matter of good breed- 
ing. Excellently photographed Cali- 
fomia backgrounds give it an outdoor 
freshness which sophisticated dialog 
cannot stale. A three-cornered romantic 
complication arises when a_ cynical 
novelist on a visit to a veterinarian 
fiend meets a charming horse-breeder 
aid almost wins her on the rebound. 
She resents the doctor’s concentration 
othe problem of anthrax fever among 
cattle to the neglect of her horse, but 
when the vet falls victim to the disease 
timself, she nurses him back co health 
ad future happiness. The story is 
workmanlike and James Kern brings 
it through some specialized passages 
® animal husbandry to a generally 
uatisfactory conclusion. Ronald Reagan, 
Alexis Smith and Zachary Scott do well 
With the chief roles. Production values 
ae high and the film should provide 


tod entertainment for adults. (War- 
ner) 


THE TWO MRS. CARROLLS. The 
first producer to present a painter or 
musician in a completely normal light 
will bring a whole scenario department 
crashing down about his The 
screen has a self-conscious distrust of 
art which makes only a slight distine- 
tion between the Royal Academy and 
the rogues’ gallery. The artist in this 
yarn is a_ pathological who 
mixes paints and poisons with equal 
facility. Having immortalized his first 
wife, he marries a wealthy new subject 
and is well on his way toward dispos- 
ing of her when the law catches up 
with him. The exposition of murder as 
an inspiration for fine art is managed 
deftness by Peter 
Godfrey, and there is a background of 
mood music to intensify the gripping 
moments. Barbara Stanwyck, Hum- 
phrey Bogart and Alexis Smith are 
featured in a good thriller for mature 
fans. (Warner) 
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ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI. This is a 
Mexican film with English subtitles 
whose subject and artistic treatment 
should claim a wider audience than 
most foreign-language pictures. St. 
Francis is everybody’s saint, and the 
story of his life presented here may 
help to emphasize the supernatural 
motive behind his love of nature espe- 
cially since it makes few concessions 
to mere sentimentalist intent on human- 
izing the brute. The favored and happy 
youth who showed peacemaking to be 
both pious and practical renounces 
wealth and position to devote himself 
to the religious life and the relief of 
the afflicted. Alberto Gout’s direction 
is realistic and reverent, and Jose Luis 
Jiminez provides a striking portrait of 
the spiritual hero. This is an intelli- 
gent and welcome screen biography. 
(Aztec Films) 


MONSIEUR VERDOUX. Like the visi- 
tor from Western Union, Charlie Chap- 
lin is a man with a message but, unlike 
that sensible uniformed courier, he has 
written the message himself, so that his 
public service fades by comparison. He 
has forsaken his baggy pants for a 
threadbare philosophy, and the hap- 
piest thing one may say for this sple- 
netic absurdity is that it may be his 
swan-song. M. Verdoux has an invalid 
wife and child to support, therefore he 
takes to bigamy and murder to earn an 
honest living. When finally he faces the 
guillotine, it is with the cynical justifi- 
cation that he has not killed as many 
people as the atomic bomb. The plot 
has no comic basis, and Chaplin cuts a 
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MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited. Liberal Arts, 
Confers A.B., B.S. degrees. Pre-Medical, Sec- 
retarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, Peda- 
gogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed field 
trips in all departments. Athletics. EXTEN- 
SIONS: 1027 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y.; Quebec City, Canada; Paris and 
Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson Park 
Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 84th St., 
New York, N. Y. Address Reverend Mother. 








THE NEWMAN BOOKSHOP 


CATHOLIC BOOKSELLERS 
Westminster, Md., & 826 Newton St., Brookland, D. C. 


Catholic and Secular Books of All Pub- 
lishers Promptly Supplied. Best Library 
Discounts to All Catholic Institutions. 


Monthly catalogue. 
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NEW TESTAMENT 


Rheims 


a 


Challoner Version 


i 





Re-edited Carey edition with preface @ 
giving history of the Rheims version 
and showing many comparisons be- = 
tween the old and new editions. = 


Pocket size, clear large type, flush...... 
Extra large type, 42 x 7’’—945 pages, 
Stiff Cover, red edges................ 
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At all Catholic Bookstores or direct from 


C. WILDERMANN CO. 


The Douay Bible House re] 
33 Barclay St., New York 8, N. Y. g 
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| PRIESTS OF EUROPE! } 
. 


CLERICAL TAILORS OF THE BETTER KIND 4 
} PRIESTS of Europe Need Clothing. Pascal sells 
| materials by the yard for cassocks and suits. Also J 

made-up cassocks for this purpose. Avail .yourself 

of this valuable service. Guaranteed satisfaction. 
> Send for samples Now! Cassocks in 3 weeks’ time. 4 


2 } VICTOR PASCAL! O FIFTH AVENUE } 


“The Cassock Specialists” 
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NOTICES 


10¢ per word. Payment with order. 





EDWARD BURCHELL. Books of Catho- 
lic interest bought and sold. 824 South East 
Avenue, Baltimore, 24. Maryland. Free lists 
supplied. 


WOMAN, Ph.D. in History, wants position 
in College or University for summer term. 
Margaret Arthur, 603 West Maplehurst, 
Ferndale, Michigan. 








FRENCH lady wishes to give French les- 
sons, conversation, reading, grammar. Ladies 
or gentlemen. References exchanged. For 
morning, 9-10. Evening, 7-9. BUtterfield 
8-5070 or Box F, America Press. 


MISSIONARY PRIEST, working in four 
counties, only 80 Catholics in population of 
140,000 needs prayers and gifts to expand 
spiritual beachhead. Will you help? Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, Hartsville, South 
Carolina. 








JESUIT HOME MISSION—My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and welcome. 
Rev. John A. Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





I WILL SEARCH for out-of-print books 
you want but can’t locate. Catholic books a 
specialty. Edna M. Walter, 436 Columbus 
Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 


IRISH Books, Belleek China, Linens, Cards, 
etc. Write for Catalogue, Irish Industries 
Depot, Inc., 876 Lexington Ave. (Near 65th 
St.), New York 21, N. Y. 
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SIENA HEIGHTS TRINITY COLLEGE ~ Se = 
INCORPORATED IN 1897 Mites ow Mampbin | F  sphin 
COLLEGE WASHINGTON, D. C. te 8,000 acres priate. winmi,| | hear 
An Institution for the Higher Education athletics, oe 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN of Women cate alco, anc fet j  Alwa 
Conducted by The Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur. SS Fee: $250, inclusive; non-profit. his © 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN For particulars address the Secretary of the College. 2779-A Yale University, New Haven, Con, finall 
Fully Accredited. Conducted by rr 
Sisters of St. Dominic. Bachelor 0 
Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, CAMP CRANWELL T E T 
: : is In the Berkshires. A summer camp for G AWI HA 
rg twee eye re rn boys 8 to 14 under the direction of the 
cia ucation; eacher raining, esuit Fathers, on the campus o: ranwel ° - ; 
‘ : School. Eight weeks of healthful vacation Catholic m } 
Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Medi- eae Gil Ged Water taaets. Cababenee. Camp for Girls 
cal Courses. Two-year Terminal REV. JOSEPH R. N. MAXWELL, S.J. 
Course in Secretarial Work Excep- Cranwell School, 426 Lee Road, Lenox, Mass. On the sunny top of 
tari . . the Poconos. 800 acres 
tional Opportunities in Art. . on private lake, 3 hours 
from N. Y. and Phila. aa 
: CAMP MISH-AN-NOCK | | Serr soot THE 
Beautiful Buildings Riding, golf, swim- 
ifu ildi ; i es | 
Interesting Campus Life A NEW AND IDEAL SUMMER CAMP ago Hor vee 
. : mi 
For further information address the Dean FOR GIRLS (6 yr.-16) archery, hockey, ten- playfu 
Conducted and Personally Supervised by site dancing, dramat- 
The Sisters of Divine Providence ics, Junior Camp. Zoos § 
at Kingston, Massachusetts Private chapel on & were | 
2 
GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE Ocean Bathing = Lake Sports = Riding — 29th year. igs 
rc an sports. rts an rafts. . 
WHITE PLAINS si Drama, music, dancing. Mr. Li 
—— 
Westchester County, New York Apply to: Camp Director MISS MARY A. LYNCH Miss * 
Cai Mishannock . * ‘. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Saanain, tees. 390 Riverside Drive, New York 25, N.Y. sleep 
the Divine Compassion Tel.: Kingston 669 (After May 15th, Mount Pocono, Pa.) man sé 
FULLY ACCREDITED senger 
Standard Courses in Arts and Sci ; dan 
pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, 48th Season 27th Season ¢ , 
secretarial studies, library science, fine arts. 2nd ee Se Camp in 3d es as a Catholic ened ar 
Unusually beautiful location. Extensi : —— amp 
nusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. C A M P NAMASCHAUG SPRUCELAND told the 
FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK FOR BOYS FOR GIRLS nap... 
Age 6 to 16 Age 6 to 16 
NOTRE on Lake Spotierd on Granite Lake dren 
June 26 to August 27 July 2 to August 27 White |] 


GILMOUR ACADEMY 20 Miles Apart — 10 Miles from Keene an 


D A M E RESIDENT CHAPLAIN AND R.N.; M.D. IN ATTENDANCE 














A Resident Preparatory School for Boys Finest Equipment - Beautiful Waterfront - Mature Supervision from pr 
Gates Mills (Cleveland), Ohio ; RATES, $185 PER SEASON; $100 PER MONTH pr 

Conducted by the Brothers of Holy Cross, Notre In the Foothills Free Round-Trip Transportation from N. Y. City and Boston the hum 
Dame, indiana. f Arrangements wae? Be Made for a Post-Season Week 

SITUATED & the plctureeque Chagrin Valley 2 o ddress Inquiries to: Just be 
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og 9 a = son ng ann od New Hampshire’s JOHN E. CULLUM MR. and MRS. L. T. FELL bridegre 
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DISTINCTIVE rural-home atmosphere—133 acre White Mountains CAMP NOTRE DAME broke h 
eampus. Educational, cultural, and physical STATE CAPITOL BUILDING, UNION CITY, N. J. 2 
training programs. e Phone UNion 83-3840. If there is no answer, call UNion 5-7178, he arrit 

FULLY accredited four year college preparatory 

course will be offered. Classes limited to 16 church ¢ 
studen 

APPLICATIONS now being accepted for a Mmited Afterwa: 
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: . A long established, exclusive Summer Camp in Center Harbor, New ot 
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k ae ae Squam Lake. Complete facilities: Swimming, Boating, Riding, Crafts. All eleven, t 
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Liberal Arts—Commerce—Home Economics 
Conducted by the Sisters of Saint Josepb 
Address: The Registrar 
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sorry figure as judge of morality and 
religion. Now that he is no longer a 
sphinx, he has no secrets, and talk 
heard on the party line is dull indeed. 
Always an indifferent clown, in spite of 
his nickelodeon nimbus, Chaplin has 
finally succeeded in being vulgar with- 
out being funny. (United Artists) 
Tuomas J. Firzmorris 
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THE RECENT NEWS UNVEILED 
types of human activity that were truly 
miscellaneous in character. . . . The 
playful and the solemn mingled. 

Joos and morgues all over the land 
were harassed on April 1, as human 
beings telephoned asking for Mr. Wolf, 
Mr. Lyon, Mr. Katz; or for Mr. Stiff, 
Miss Slab. . . The human need for 
sleep was seen. . . Feeling drowsy, a 
man sat on the cow-catcher of a pas- 
senger train in Philadelphia, and start- 
ed a nap. In Baltimore he was awak- 
ened and taken off the cow-catcher. He 
told the judge he felt refreshed by the 
nap... Man’s inhumanity toward chil- 
dren caused raised eyebrows. ... A 
White Plains, N. Y., policeman, while 
on patrol duty, stole children’s bicycles 
from private lawns. . . The resilience of 
the human spirit was in evidence... . 
Just before his wedding, a Chicago 
bridegroom toppled downstairs and 
broke his leg. Indomitable, bandaged, 
he arrived in a wheelchair for the 
church ceremony, only a half-hour late. 
Afterward, the loving couple separated; 
the bride heading for the wedding re- 
ception, the groom for the hospital. . 


The human love for auctions was seen. 

. In Auburn, Wash., when an auc- 
timeer asked a nine-dollar bid for a 
cow, the animal charged and butted 
him. Exclaiming: “She’s mad, I’m sell- 
ing her too cheap,” he called for and 
received an eleven-dollar offer. Sold for 
eleven, the cow walked quietly away. 
... Human dependence on bread was 
manifested. . . A Milwaukee citizen, 
told the loaf of bread he had just asked 
for was priced at thirteen cents, handed 
the sales girl a ten-dollar bill. When 
she returned with the change, she an- 
nounced: “Bread has just gone up and 
is now seventeen cents.” He paid the 
difference without question. ... Human 
interest in housing was at a high point. 
-».» As a truck-driver hauled a five- 
toom bungalow from Pennsylvania to 


New Jersey, he was besieged at every 
trafic light by people who wanted to 
buy it. . . . Modern man’s incompat- 
ibility with the machine was again 
manifested. . . In a New York sub- 
way a citizen kicked a non-spouting 
peanut machine. The magistrate, after 
fining the citizen, admitted privately to 
a friend that he had often felt like 
doing the same. .. . The human yearn- 
ing for tranquillity was externalized. . 
An Indianapolis legislator introduced a 
bill banning unauthorized use of atom 
bombs in Indiana. Denying the smear 
that he had been “reading too many 
comic strips,” the legislator said he 
was merely trying to prevent atom 
bombs from falling into gangster hands. 

. That human beings are unpre- 
dictable was shown by a happily mar- 
ried New York bus driver, the father 
of three children. After faithfully cov- 
ering a regular route for seventeen 
years, he suddenly, without rhyme or 
reason, headed his bus for the South 
and drove it, minus passengers, 1,353 
miles to Florida. . . Arrested, he was 
informed New York police and his wife 
wanted to talk to him. 


Animals, governed by instinct, always 
act the same way in the same circum- 
stances. . . Human beings do not al- 
ways act the same way in the same 
circumstances. . . Human beings have 
free will. .. . Among all the creatures 
in this world, only human beings pos- 
sess this free will. . . . Thus, only hu- 
man beings are responsible for their 
actions. Joun A. Toomey 
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Correspondence 





Picturing Our Lady 


Epitor: Let’s hope it is not presumptu- 
ous for a housewife and mother to offer 
any criticism of Miss Fortune’s splen- 
did review of The Twilight of Painting 
(America, April 5). But I feel I can- 
not sit idly by and let her castigate 
entirely the “advanced stuff” as she 
calls it, like “Our Lady of the Kitchen 
Sink.” 

In our Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine discussion groups we women 
felt a need to bring Mary closer to us 
as a real exemplar of holy living. This 
does not mean we deny her as Queen 
of Heaven, only that besides being the 
possessor of such exalted titles, whose 
very majesty makes her inaccessible to 
our puny woes, she is also the very 
warm and human mother whose trou- 
bles far outstrip our own. So that no 
matter how deeply we suffer or are 
humiliated we know someone else has 
trod this way before us, and sanctified 
it heroically. 

This in no way detracts from Mary’s 
glory, but brings her as a true friend 
to us needy mothers. In fact another 
litany could well be said: 

Woman who lived and died in pov- 

erty, pray for us. 

Woman suspected and maligned 
by her neighbors, 

Woman whose baby was born in a 
barn (we raise our eyebrows 
over the baby born in a taxicab 
—very bad taste), 

Woman who wandered into another 
country and was unwelcome be- 
cause her husband was unem- 
ployed and they were encum- 
bered with a baby (not too far 
from our present-day veterans’ 
plight), 

Woman whose son was considered 
a felon, etc. 

So you see we housewives over our 
little drudgeries welcome and warm 
ourselves over the very attributes Miss 
Fortune scorns. I hope this will not 
sound blasphemous, but one of our 
dearest cards depicts Mary pregnant. 
We agree it is realistic and beautiful. 

As to the criticism “we cannot bring 
ourselves nearer to the Second Person 
of the Trinity by painting Him in blue 
jeans —that is debatable. Lauren Ford 
seems to have done it admirably. 

After all—jeans are not too far re- 
moved from the seamless garment. 

(Mrs.) Mary Copican 
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Soldiers and morals 


Epitor: There is a common miscon- 
ception that the Army or Navy should 
teach its recruits the Ten Command- 
ments. In this connection I take excep- 
tion to the unsupported statement by 
T. J. McNeil (America, April 5) that 
“Military life is coarse, it is regiment- 
ed, it is morally casual.” 

The writer in question is apparently 
greatly concerned over the sexual sins 
which military life is supposed to en- 
courage. It must be realized, however, 
that the morals of the Army or Navy 
can be no higher than those of the 
civilian population from which re- 
cruits are drawn. 

During this last year, men in the 
Service were subjected to a flood of 
sexually stimulating factors of civilian 
origin. In lounge cars or in the men’s 
room a man in uniform was certain to 
be exposed to foul anecdotes by civil- 
ians who were “all for the boys.” Pin- 
ups and “breezy” magazines were 
dumped by the ton into the mails for 
the soldiers. Parents let their ‘teen- 
age daughters wander unsupervised at 
night about the streets of Army towns. 

I maintain that the moral evil in the 
Service has its origin in the rottenness 
of the civilian population. We soldiers 
were told by civilians that we wanted 
sex, that it was right to leer and whistle 
at women, that spoken and written 
sewage is a must for soldiers. What 
could the military do against such 
odds? 

During an inspection one day, I re- 
ferred to certain pictures on a barracks 
wall as probably being the gift of a 
“degenerate” and I demanded that 
they be destroyed immediately. Not 
long thereafter, I was on the carpet for 
insulting a solid citizen back home. 
That ended my moral crusade. 

It should be known by all that a 
most rigid code of ethics is drilled into 
our professional officers at the Acad- 
emies. If those officers receive good 
boys, well trained in the Ten Com- 
mandments, they will make men of 
them. A good boy will be made better 
by his military service: a weak boy 
will fall by the wayside in the Army 
as in any other walk of life. 

Cuar_es G. Witser, Ph.D. 

Fordham Univ., N. Y. 
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Voice from Wales 
Epitor: During the war, while gy 
tioned in a small town in Staffordshire 
England, I made the acquaintance 9 
an elderly priest, Father James. Y, 
were off the beaten path as far as othe 
troops were concerned and _therefoy 
did not have the benefit of an Army 
Chaplain. 

After some difficulty we locate 
Father James in a very small villag 


several miles away. He volunteered 


come to our camp each Sunday so thy 
we might have the privilege of Holy 
Mass and the sacraments. We dis 
patched a jeep early each Sundyy 
morning to pick him up and bring his 
to our camp. He never failed us. Thy 
trip each Sunday was not made with 
out a great deal of physical discon. 
fort to him. We stayed in that are 
for several months before moving 
southern England and later to France 
and Germany. I never forgot this kind 
ly old priest, and corresponded with 
him during the war and continued ty 
do so after my return home. 

Now I hear that he has been tran. 
ferred to Bala, Merionethshire (i 
Wales). He is at present trying to build 
the first Catholic Church in that tow 
since the Reformation. He has bought 
a place in the High Street which wa 
formerly a café and fish shop. This le 
hopes to make into a Church ani 
rectory. 

His diocese is in dire financial straits 
and cannot help him to raise the $7,00) 
he needs. Remembering his apostolic 
charity towards us American Gl’s, my 
I draw your readers’ attention to Father 
James’ present needs, and ask for ar 
turn of that charity? 

CHARLES GARTNER 

Springfield, Pa. 


Thanks 


Epitor: In your August 3, 1946 issu 
you published a letter of mine askiy 
for dolls to send to Europe. The r 
sponse was wonderful. I should sq 
that easily 100 dolls were sent to th 
school in Monaco, not to mentio 
stuffed animals, balls and all kinds d 
toys. The good Mother has written aly 
number of times to thank the donot 
and to tell them of the joy their gift 
have brought to the children. 

Since without your kindness in pub 
lishing this appeal all this would a0 
have been possible, I am thanking yo 
most heartily on the part of all—tt 
children, their parents and the nu 
and myself. 


Pelham, N. Y. E. Gack 
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